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No! Duncan of Scotland would have been 
safe in my best bed-room, (it is the only spare 
room in the house,) in spite of all that 
Mrs. Smith (the wife of my bosom) could 
have urged to the contrary; and yet I 
feel all the confusion of mind and per- 
plexity of purpose, which led the ambi- 
tious ‘Thane to believe, “that nothing is but 
what is not!” What may be the exact 
meaning of this expression I have never seen 
explained by any commentator ; and there- 
fore conclude, that the impenetrable obscurity 
of the sentence was meant to illustrate the 
chaotic helplessness of Macbeth’s mind. 

The art of the divine Williams was ad- 
mirably shown in this'bewildered presentment 
of a feeble-minded individual, who had a 
dreadful tartar of a wife; and who, all of a 
sudden, finds an unaccountable propensity to 
cut his benefactor’s throat. He had no such 
wish previous to the interview with the 
hideous Sisters ; but,in a moment, all the land- 
marks of his previous life were thrown down 
by that frightful prophecy of the witches 
—all his loyalty to the gracious monarch 
—all his kindness to his trusted friend— 
all his reliance on the feminine tenderness 
of his wife—all his sweet sleeps and joyous 
wakings—all his self-respect and sinless 
ambition to excel and be promoted,—all 
these had disappeared ; there was nothing 
left by which to recognise his existence, to 
unite his past with his future; he could 
trust no man’s evidence, not even the wit- 
ness of his own eyes and ears,—and there- 
fore he said, “All isn’t, all is! all is, all 
isn’t ! ” 

Now, this is what Shakespeare makes a 
general, an earl, a murderer, a king, a tyrant, 
and hen-pecked husband do; and it is strange 
that circumstances perfectly different from 
Macbeth’s, have produced the same effect on 
me; who am neither a general, nor an earl, nor 
a murderer, nor a king, nor a tyrant, nor 
even—except in a very modified degree—any- 
thing else by which the Scotchman was dis- 
tinguished from other men. I do not wear a 
kilt, nor a feather in my bonnet as large as 
the central ornament of an alderman’s hearse. 
In fact, I live at Clapham, and go every day 
by an omnibus into the City, transacting my 
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business to the best of my ability (my address 
is at the printers of this publication) ; and at 
four return to a nice little dinner,—an hour 
or two of music (Lucy certainly has a charm- 
ing voice), a hot cup of tea, and then children 
being in bed, feet on fender, lamp on small 
table at the left-hand, don’t I enjoy my book ? 
my novel? my biography? my voyages and 
travels ? my history and antiquities }—while 
Lady Macbeth mends the baby’s frocks, knits 
me a new purse, adds up the household ac- 
counts, or reads—(she is a very little woman, 
and nobody would take her, even now, for 
more than nineteen)—the description of Dora 
in David Copperfield, for at least the hun- 
dredth time. That’s how I live—or lived I 
ought to say,—for that’s one of the “ises’ 
which “isn’t.” No! I have shut up my book- 
shelves ; [ have sent home a barrowful of vo- 
lumes to Mudie ; I have taken to drinking in 
despair ; and have serious thoughts of giving 
Mrs, S. a black eye. They would only fine me 
thirty shillings, or give me a fortnight of the 
mill if I trampled her nearly to death ; and, 
would probably let me off for half-a-crown, for 
a mere poke in the organ of vision. But why 
should I do this? Why, to show my courage 
in the tirst place, and, in the next place, to 
prove beyond cavil and dispute that Iam a 
changed man; that I am not what I was; 
that [ live ina confusion of tenses distracting 
toa grammarian, and that all isn’t, nothing is ? 

This is how the metamorphosis came 
to pass. On the bus for many consecutive 
mornings I sat next a man who lived in 
the other half of my Semi-detached, a good- 
looking man enough, with very broad cheek 
bones, light grey shiny eyes, yellow disordered 
hair, and lips that clutched together with a 
snap when he had made an observation, like 
the spring of a man-trap. But they were 
always valuable observations, and weil worth 
holding fast. No nonsense, no joke, no fri- 
volity ; all solid heaps of truth and great 
crude forms of fact ; none of your mouldings, 
and ornaments, and flexibility of shape. A 
thing was a thing, and nothing else. Vesuvius 
was an elevation of the ground near Naples, 
which occasionally gave forth smoke, and fire, 
and lava; but, as to the beauty of its lurid 
flame reflected in the Bay ; as to its effect in 
brilliant sunshine; as to its ghost-like appear- 
ance when the moon held high court in 
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Heaven—bah ! nobody ever thought of sun- 
shine, or moonlight, or blue deep waves 
curling up and along golden sand who listen 
to Mr. M‘Ritchie. 1 doubt whether these 
natural phenomena would have had the 
courage to exhibit themselves in his pre- 
sence; so no wonder nobody spoke of 
them. We spoke of corn and tallow, of lead 


he was a perfect miracle of information. 


he did not know the shape of, and the size of 
its market, and the whole of its history, and 


what was the rate of exchange established | 


in its bourse. In short he was Haydn’s 
Dates, and Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Murray’s Guide Books, and 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary all in one. And 
I—only think of the difference—knew the 
hero of every novel for twenty years, believed 
in Gulliver's Travels, and could say the 
Arabian Nights by heart. Of course 
being so entirely opposite we took a fancy to 
each other. I asked him to tea. 

My domestic peace was gone from that 
hour! The wife [ was so fond of, my Dora, 
my tiddly toddly, my wippity pippity, she 
never cared for me any more! All my 
little enjoyments, my dips into Shakespeare, 
my flights with Peter Wilkins, my court- 
ships with the glums and glowries, she 
hated and despised. She cared for facts, 
facts only; the broader, the bolder, the 
And there — opposite 
that fairy creature—sat the gaunt form 
of M‘Ritchie, ejecting huge, deformed, re- 
pulsive, coagulated realities, with the force 
and pertinacity of a twenty-four pounder, 
and shutting his mouth after the operation 
with the slam of a prison-door. She re- 
spected the wretch! he was so exact, so 
reliable, and knew so much! Did I say 
he was a Scotchman? But if you had 
heard him cough, you would have known 
that those lungs had been filled with moun- 
tain winds and alcohol from their earliest 
years. His breath was Scotch, his walk was 
Scotch. He would have done for sentry at a 
tobacconist’s shop ; his language was strong, 
firm, grammatical, trenchant, and to the 
point ; but with a tone; with a pragmatical 
conceit ; with a pitiless precision, and regard- 
lessness of other people’s thoughts and feel- 
ings—ugh ! I think I hear still the remorse- 
less “I big yer par-r-don” with which he 
solemnly prefaced his demolition of all your 
statements and rectification of all your errors ; 
your favourite statements, your fondly 
cherished errors! What was to be done? 
The man was always right. Your statements 
were evidently unfounded, your errors ridi- 
eculously clear. You had made them for 
twenty years, you had believed in them from 
childhood. But, he wouldn’t let you quote 
from the poets anything whatever that wasn’t 
as true and undeniable as the income-tax. 
if you said Henry the Fifth was a gallant 


stupider the better. 
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fellow who talked of taking Prester John by 
the beard, M‘Ritchie rolled the vast denial 
in his jaws, and propelled it with the vigour 
of acatapult, “I big yer par-r-don, Henry the 
Fift was wrang: there niver was a. Prester 
John ;” and, when the big lips jerked them- 
selves together again with a triumphant 


|erack, you felt that Prester John, beard and 
and guano; and the curious thing was, that 


all, was buried in that impenetrable grave, 


| never to rise again. 
There was not a spot on the face of the earth | 


Why should I go through the miserable list 
of all the cherished beliefs he scattered into 
air? Did Remus never jump over a wall ? 
did Curtius never leap into a gulf? nor 
Mademoiselle Rachel never blow up that 
bandy-legged little Horatius in the colourless 
kilt? The Sabines :—was there no forcible 
abduction to Gretna Green? Regulus :—was 
there no surrender on his own recognisance ? 
And farther down in history, was there no 
Rosamond’s Bower ? No generous St. Pierre 
and the citizens of Calais receiving their 
pardon from the harsh-voiced king at the 
intercession of the sweet Philippa? Were 
all to be overthrown by that gigantic image 
of iconoclasm sitting starched and cold on the 
cosiest side of my fire-place, gazed on, open- 
lipped, by the once all-believing, but now 
utterly incredulous, sceptic, sneering, proof- 
exacting little girl who despised Dora and 
began mathematics, amusing herself in her 
gayest moments with a page or two of the sta- 
tistics of crime or corn? I hated the man. He 
did not look like a person of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, but a skeleton of some dread- 
ful and extinct pre-Adamite animal. Vastity 
of jaw, breadth of countenance, boniness of 
structure —who could he be but the resusci- 
tated body (and possibly mind too) of one of 
the antediluvian monsters on that melancholy 
island in the Crystal Palace garden,—the 
iguanodon, or mastodon ; or, more likely still, 
the megatherium, of which, I believe, the 
name means in English the great beast? He 
was undoubtedly an English, or rather Scot- 
tish megatherium, and committed such de- 
vastations in the forests of history and 
romance, that, if long continued, not a green 
leaf would be left. Was there indeed no 
St. Pierre and the self-sacrificing six, as 
honourable in my eyes as the three hundred 
Fabii (who never existed) or Codrus of Athens 
(who also is a mere imposition). 

“TI big yer par-r-don,” he began ; and before 
the flop of his closing jaws it was clear that 
the pretty story of that Calais surrender was 
an invention of after days; for he pulled out 
—other people would have put a hand in 
their pocket for this purpose, and laid a 
volume on the table, but he merely opened a 
drawer in his inexhaustible memory, and 
puiled out—a work written by an eye-witness, 
in which from hour to hour the course of the 
siege is detailed, and no mention made of 
what, to a citizen, would have been the most 
interestimg part of the story,—no summoning 
of the inhabitants,—no procession with ropes 
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about their necks,—no obduracy of Edward, 
—no eloquence of the Queen, All these things, 
however, I give up. In fact I am ready to pro- 
fess my unbelief in anything: and when the 
object to be sacrificed is only an old-fashioned 
incident in the midst of persons and manners 
with which we have nothing to do, the effort 
at incredulity is not very difficult. Iam pre- 
—_ to take a sponge and pass it over all 

istory, anecdote, tradition and belief, previous 
to George the Third. But, when a fellow, in 
mere reliance on his powers of denial, begins 
to interfere with my modern faith, and with 
one flop of his teeth annihilates the most 
recent records as if they were moth-eaten 
with the rottenness of the Crusades, the thing 
becomes serious. Let Cleon, we cry, be a 
much-abused individual, and instead of the 
notorious demagogue we thought him, let 
him bea high-principled whig: let bloody 
Mary be beautitied into the perfect ensample 
of a lofty-minded, tender-hearted woman and 
justice-loving queen: let Henry the Eighth 
be the most patient of martyrs, and the most 
immaculate character of recent times; let 
Jeffreys himself be the impersonation of equity 
and of the righteous firmness which gives the 
sword of justice all its value; but spare us 
the dome of St. Paul’s! the roof of West- 
minster Abbey! Alter as much as you like, 
but don’t obliterate altogether! Make Shake- 
speare out an illiterate ass if you please, but 
don’t deny that such a man really lived! 
Tell us the Pyramids are round, but don’t 
destroy them utterly! Yet that is what the 
inexorable M‘Ritchie has done ; not with re- 
gard to Shakespeare and Jeffreys, or the Pyra- 
mids; but about several things much more 
valuable to me than the English Justice or the 
Egyptian Cheops. 

For instance ;—One night I said, but almost 
in a whisper (I am sosubdued I seldom speak 
above my breath), that politics (it is thought 
quite a novel expression) were as irresistible 
as the vortex of the Maélstrom ;—and when 
I looked at the face of our guest (he had 
swallowed his ninth cup of tea, and walked 
into a heaped-up plate of muffins till not a 
single one was left) I sincerely wished I was 
at that moment whirling round and round in 
the outer circles, gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer to the central pool, in company 
with a few howling bears and distracted boats 
performing the same dreadful revolution ; 
for, the mouth was opened, and from it pro- 
ceeded the word of fate : 

“T big yer par-r-don, there’s no such thing 
as the Maélstrom.” 

Come, come, I thought, this fellow will 
deny the existence of my mother-in-law next. 
I'll stand it no longer; wherefore I said, 
“ Mr. M‘Ritchie, I think you go a little too far. 
The Maélstrom is in every geography-book. 
and every school-boy——” 

“T big yer par-r-don. Every school-boy is a 
perfit idyitt who believes in any such thing.” 

And he condescended to proof. From the 
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same repertory where he kept his authorities 
about Calais, he brought forward a certain 
official report, presented to the King of Den- 
mark by a commission of scientific and naval 
men, who had been sent to verify the size and 
danger of the greatest whirlpool in the world, 
It was dated two or three years ago. It was 
very clear, very conclusive ; and signed with 
all their names. They had searched night 
and day in the quarter where the awful 
Maélstrom was supposed to be. Over and 
over, backward and forward, sailed the ves- 
sel of inquiry. There was no recoil, no eddy, 
no roar; there was nothing but smooth 
water, and a gradual tide. The philosophers 
examined divers of the fishermen and skip- 
pers ; all of them had heard of the Maél- 
strom, and believed in it, and prayed against 
it ; but none of them had ever seenit. All 
the coast was traversed, from the mouth of 
the Baltic to the north of Norway. There 
was no Maélstrom! And the navigator may 
guide his bark in peace; the swimming 

may dread no suction ; the inadvertent whale 
may spout through its nose in safety; the 
stately ship may fear no irresistible twist and 
twirl, and may lazily float with fair wind 
and tide across the dreaded spot. It is for 
ever extinguished, abolished, and done out of 
existence by act of the Danish parliament, 
The jubilant lips closed with a bang, and 
all my simile was overthrown ! 

But, the next effort ofthisexterminator of ac- 
knowledged truths, was more interesting even 
than his expungement of the northern Sylla 
and Charybdis ; I commend the considera- 
tion of it to the erudite inquirers of the Notes 
and Queries. He was damming up for ever the 
sources of the Nile, when I took courage to 
make a remark about the explorers of Africa, 
and named my favourite traveller Le Vaillant. 
In a moment the dreadful doom was passed, 
“I big yer par-r-don; Le Vaillant never wrote 
the book!” What! were the plains of 
Caffraria to be robbed of the picturesque 
accompaniments of waggons and bullocks, 
and the groups of attached natives ; and the 
pleasantries of Kees the monkey; and the 
beautiful tenderness of the desert flower—the 
fair Narina—the connecting link between 
the graceful savagery of a naturally gentle 
nature, and the culture and elegance of 
European maidenhood? All, all my pretty 
ones, at one fell swoop? But so it was; and 
here was his story :— 

A gentleman, whose name he gave, and 
whose character for truthfulness and 
honour would guarantee whatever he said 
as having occurred to himself, was engaged 
in a great commercial speculation in Paris 
shortly after the peace of ‘on hun- 
dred and fifteen. This business brought him 
often into contact with the members of the 
French government at the time, and with 
many of the men of science and literature. 
Among these, the person with whom he 
became most intimate was the celebrated 
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John Anthony Chaptal, the great natural-| ductions to the various editions of the travels. 
historian, chemist, and statesman, Like our} Nobody ever saw him. The ingenuity with 
own Sir Humphry Davy, this man was only | which a local habitation and a name are given 
not the first poet of his country, because he | to this purely imaginary individual is worthy 
chose to be her first utilitarian philosopher. | of De Foe or Gulliver. He is born,notin any 
He lived, in fact, in two worlds: one consist- | town or district of France where a baptismal 
ing of the most plain matters of fact, and the | register might be appealed to, but at Para- 
other ideal and imaginative—au Atlantis} maribo in Dutch Guyana; there he devotes 
or Utopia, which he peopled with kings | himself to study and the exploration of wood 
and personages of his own creation. One/and fell. In seventeen hundred and sixty- 
day, when the friends were communicative|three he comes with his parents to France, 
and confidential, the vanity of literature| but not to Paris or any traceable position, 
overthrew the barriers by which the states-| but to the wild parts of Lorraine and the 
man, peer of France, and former minister for| Vosges. Here he shuns society, and gives 
trade and manufacture, had entrenched his | himself up entirely to the chace. He comes 
dignity, and he said, “With this hand I by chance tothe capital in seventeen hundred 
wrote Le Vaillant’s travels; I invented all and seventy-seven, and sees the royal cabinetof 
his adventures. In some portions of the! natural history ; and the fire, long dormant, 
story I was assisted by a friend; but,*in breaks forth. He will travel into the native 
fact and substance, I am Le Vaillant, land of those strange and captivating animals, 
the slaughterer of the giraffe, and lover of and see them in their natural freedom ; and 
Narina.” The story of the modern Frank- | atatime when England and France are atwar,. 
enstein was antedated in the person of M.| when no record of his voyage could be possible 
Chaptal. The monster he created, over-| in the log-books of either country, he embarks 
whelmed him. Le Vaillant became a real in a Dutch vessel at the Texel, and reaches 
existence, and the veritable Simon Pure sank the Cape in safety; but, the ship which 
rapidly into oblivion. Many mistakes he| brought him is sunk, burnt, or otherwise 
confessed to. He acknowleged the impossi-/ destroyed by an English fleet ; and alone out 
bility of the existence of Narina. He was | of all the crew—sole visitor—with no one to 
ludicrously inexact in his description of the! prove his identity or deny his statements, be- 
motions of the cameleopard. All succeeding | fold Le Vaillant, penniless, shirtless, bookless, 
travellers had tried in vain to find evidence | at full liberty to invent as many adventures 
of his career ; but, with the sole exception of as he likes. There is no one to say him nay. 
one who discovered an old woman who said | He is the Robinson Crusoe of the desert, and 
she remembered him living in her kraal, finds his man Friday in Claas, his tame goat 
there was no trace of his ever having been | in Kees, and transcends all the imaginings of 
in Africa. Lichtenstein, a German explorer,/the mariner of York in the creation of the 
began to smell a rat in eighteen hundred! matchless Narina. Looking at the book with 
and nine, and has the following remark-| this light thrown upon it, it is an admirable 
able ao: “When Le Vaillant as-| natural history romance. He comes home, 
serts that he has seen the giraffe trot, he} but still his impersonation is sustained. He 
spares me any further trouble in proving | lives—the world forgetting, by the world for- 
that this animal never presented itself alive | got—at La Noue, near Sezanne. Is there a 
before him.” tomb there to his memory? Did he leave a 
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Then, who does not remember the ferocious | 


colonies of the Houswanas: their courage, 
their size, and the influence they exercised 
over all the surrounding tribes? Who 
were these tremendous warriors, these as- 
segayed Romans, founding a long-enduring 
dominion by self-control and stoic perse- 
verance ? They were our friends of the Egyp- 
tian Hall, London, the base Bosjesmen or 


will? Is he in no old list of citizens? Two- 
and-thirty years are not so long a time as to 
have expunged the memory ofso distinguished 
‘an author. Many must be alive who knew 
him, who spoke to him about his books. 
People of sixty were eight-and-twenty when 
he died. Did Thiers know him ? or Guizot ? 
|or Michelet? or Lamartine? “Deed, no,” 
concludes Mr. M‘Ritchie ; “andthe reason’s 





Bushmen—the lowest type of human nature very plain, the man never existed, body or 
—but recommended to Chaptal by the vague soul; and was naething but the idolon or 
uncertainty of the name which was current external image o’ Maister Chaptal.” Where- 
among the Dutch colonists of the Cape, the upon the lips closed with a clash, and Le 
wild heroes of the forest, the Men of the Bush. | Vaillant disappeared for ever from the rolls 
Who, then, was Le Vaillant? He is men-! of human kind. 

tioned in the Biographie Universelle, “ was | Pee kl ella cE 
born in seventeen hundred and fifty-three, THE SOULAGES COLLECTION 
and died in eighteen hundred and twenty- wetepenie ’ 
four ; a quiet, retired, unsocial man, devoting} Ons would like to see Monsieur Jules 
his whole time to the preparation ofhis travels’ Soulages. One would like to know whether 
and the publication of his essays on the|he wears spectacles; whether his hair is 
Natural History of Birds.” The whole of this ' white, or his head bald; in short, what sort 
biography is taken from the prefaces and intro-| of a man he may be, to devote his wealth and 
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and sundries. 


He would serve as a text|jremaining in the market. 
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It is, for in- 


for a discourse on art and treasures of art,|stance, positively asserted that fine Italian 
as developed at the present day. Our men} Majolica ware —a particular kind of old 
of taste tell us that art is not confined to| painted earthenware—would, at the present 
pictures and sculpture, in the limited degree | time, command twenty times the price it 
understood a generation or so ago; that a| could have been bought for, five years ago. 
goblet, or a cup, or a key, which has received Should the taste increase, the value may go 


an impress from the mind of an artist as 
well as from the tools of an artisan, is an 
art-treasure, to be paid for highly, preserved 
carefully, and studied reverently ; and that a 
national collection is as much enriched by 
such wbjects as by the bones of indescribable 
animals—even were they men “whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders.” Three or 
four assemblages of miscellaneous treasures 
of art (apparently made inestimable by being 
called art treasures; but it is the fashion in 
these things to be German and princely) 
have been displayed in London within a few 
years past, chiefly at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts and at Marlborough House. Three 
or four sales by auction have revealed the 
astounding prices such articles will command ; 
and numerous purchases have been made by 
the Government, with national money, for the 
avowed purpose of demonstrating the educa- 
tional value of old-fashioned productions that 
exhibit any indications of mind or taste. 
This art-movement, therefore, is a fact, and 
must be met as such, whether the fact be 
great or small. No better proof of earnest- 
ness can be adduced, than is afforded by the 
circumstances under which the Soulages Col- 
lection has lately been brought under the 
public eye. 

Monsieur Soulages, it appears, is, or was, a 
French advocate, practising at Toulouse. 
Having a cultivated taste, and the means 
wherewith to gratify it, he gradually accu- 
mulated several hundred specimens of medi- 
zeval art, not belonging to any particular 
department, but comprising articles of use as 
well as of ornament, mostly produced in 
France, Italy, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many, and mostly ranging in date from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. The 
years from eighteen hundred and thirty to 
eighteen hundred and forty were those during 
which the collection was chiefly made. 
Avoiding the larger productions in painting 
and sculpture which furnish the usual 
examples of High Art, he directed his atten- 
tion rather to decorative objects of utility, 
and the minor productions of great artists. 
He repeatedly traversed Italy wita this object 
in view, and made most of his purchases in 
that country. At that period—say, about 
twenty years ago—collectors were not so 
eager for such articles as they now are, and 
Monsieur Soulages had proportionably greater 
facilities for making purchases, both in num- 
ber and in price. As the old pots and plates 
and glasses cannot be increased in number, 
except by fraudulent imitation, the 


rises after every such collection is made, 
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his time to the collecting of plates and dishes| because there is a lessening of the stock 
| 


yet higher; for not only are many of the 
specimens withdrawn permanently from the 
market, for deposition in museums and 
national collections, but the remaining speci- 
mens are becoming every year fewer and 
fewer, owing to accidents and natural decay— 
always supposing the sophisticators, the 
manufacturers of modern antiques, to have no 
concern in the matter. 

Returning to Monsieur Soulages, we find 
that his collection—tirst at Paris, and then re- 
moved to ‘Toulouse—attracted the attention of 
all connoisseurs,and becameillustratedinsuch | 
works as DuSommerard’s Arts du Moyen Age, 
and Laborde’s Notice des Emaux du Musée 
du Louvre. Offers, many and liberal, he had 
for single specimens; but he refused them 
all, Ten years and many thousand pounds 
he had spent in making the collection, and 
a collection it should remain. Finding how 
rapidly the value of such articles rose, he saw 
that he might make a large profit; and, 
whether his original motive had been artistic 
or commercial, we can hardly blame him for | 
naming a higher and higher purchase price, | 
when it became evident how many persons | 
were longing to bid. At last,a number of || 
English gentlemen, interested in the union 
between art and manufactures, represented 
to the Government that such a collection 
would be a worthy addition to any national 
museum of the kind at Marlborough House 
or elsewhere ; but the Government, too busy 
at that time with soldiers and ships to attend 
to china and bronze, declined. The gentle- 
men, not to be bafiled, solved the difficulty by 
purchasing the collection themselves, at a 
price which, with various additions, amounted 
to the large sum of thirteen thousand pounds, 
This illustrates the earnestness adverted to 
in a former paragraph ; for, the collection of 
odds and ends, after all, barely fills three 
moderately sized rooms. Not only did the 
committee formed for this purpose, purchase 
the coliection at the price named, but they 
subscribed a fund of no less than twenty-four 
thousand pounds, to place the means of pay- 
ment beyond all doubt. Those who are 
familiar with the names of our leading manu- 
facturers, will see how general must be the 
interest with which the collection is regarded ; 
when among the subscribers to the fund are 
included the names of Minton, Napier, Webb, 
Holland, Jackson, Trollope, Graham, Crace, 
Elkington, De la Rue, Morrant, Spiers, Hunt, 
Roskell, Mechi, Rodgers, Mappin, Salt, and 
others, besides artists and connoisseurs in 


price | various grades. 


Had this been a mere trading speculation, it 
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would hardiy have needed further mention | never adapted or intended for anything of the 
here ; but the relation between the committee | kind, are now crowded the Souiages collec- 
and the Government is a remarkable one,/| tion, the Bernal collection, and the Vernon 


likely to come under public notice in another | 
form, before this sheet is many weeks old. 
Indeed, as John Bull is a party very nearly 
concerned, the more he knows about it the 
better. The committee was formed about 
the end of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six ; the subscribers, about eighty in 
number, appointed three of their body, | 
managers, to make the purchase, and to 
collect, pro raté, from the subscribers money 
enough for that purpose; the managers are 
empowered to deposit and exhibit the collec- 
tion where they may deem best; and the 
Government, during such time of exhibition, 
is to be at liberty to purchase the collection, 
at such price as will defray all expenses, but 
without leaving any profit to the subscribers. | 
This latter clause takes the matter out of the 
category of mere trading speculations. If the | 
Government, however, refuse to be smitten | 
with the charms of these articles of virti, | 
and remain obdurate until the middle of the | 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, the 
managers are in that case empowered to sell | 
the collection by auction or otherwise, for the 
benefit of the subscribers. If, when the col- 


lection is sold, and the day for winding up 
affairs arrives, the enterprise results in a loss, 
the amount of this loss is to be borne pro 


raté by the subscribers; but, if any profit | 
accrue, it is not to pass into the purses of the 
subscribers ; the managers being authorised | 
to apply the surplus in furtherance of some | 
object or objects connected with art. Thus, 
the spirit that pervades the undertaking is 
throughout artistic, not trading ; generous, 
not selfish. The managers—Mr. Marjoribanks, 
Mr. Uzielli, and Mr. Henry Cole—negotiated 
with M. Soulages, purchased the collection, 
paid for it, and brought it to this country. 
We are queer people in all that concerns 
national collections. Where to put trea- 
sures of art, we know not. How or where 
to build new structures to contain them, we 


collection, and the Turner collection; and 
the public are invited to solve the optical 
problem of seeing them, if they can. 

The managers, who have thus placed the 
Soulages collection at the disposal of the 
Government, for temporary exhibition, and 
with no other purpose than that of advancing 
instruction in Art, invite the public to pass 
its own judgment, and to afford the Govern- 
ment sound evidence for its guidance. They 
say: “It will probably rest in great measure 
with the public to decide whether or not the 
Soulages collection shall become the property 
of the nation.” 

The public, then—not only the connoisseurs 
and virtuosi, but Simmonds, Clutterbuck, 
Jones, ourselves, and the rest—must become 
eritics of this collection. It will probably 
appear to Simmonds and his plain com- 
panions, that the collection is more curious 
than beautiful. Watch the visitors, and 
listen to their comments. You will find 
that the raptures come from the connois- 
seurs. Simmonds, willing to learn, but not 
yet initiated, locks at the Majolica ser- 
vice, and wonders how it happens that a 
plate or a dish is worth twenty or fifty 
guineas, Here is a large plateau, bordered 
with a pattern of cherubs’ heads, eagles’ 
heads, and serpents, all very bright, and upon 
a very bright ground. Here is a still larger 
plateau, with a saint, two dogs, serpents, 
amorini or little loves, an eel ; and there are 
fine female busts. Here is a fruttiera or fruit- 
plate, with a representation of the Gathering 
of the Manna, in which the manna and the 
gatherers are very showy indeed, Here isa 
large plate, whereon are depicted coronets, 
dragons, interlaced serpents, masks, sphinxes, 


| military and musical trophies, garlands and 


cartouches, all intensely red and yellow and 
blue. Simmonds finds this to be considered 
a most precious specimen, and he marvels. 
Here is another plate, with Minerva and the 








discuss, but decide not. If a donor present} Muses; the Muses very plump damsels, and 
us with valuable pictures, we stow them in; Minerva with blue stockings, proper enough 
vaults and passages and dark rooms, lacking | in a learned lady, a goddess of wisdom, but 
better accommodation. Gore House, and|pictorially comical nevertheless. In short, 
Marlborough House, and Burlington House, | Simmonds observes that the colours are bril- 
and Kensington Palace, and the National) liant, the lustre dazzling, but the drawing 
Gallery, and the British Museum, and the! often defective, and the perspective set at 
Jermyn Street Museum—all are in bewilder-' nought. He may not be so irreverent as to 
ment ; all claim to be museums of Art in one' compare those Majolica pictures with the 
form or other, and yet all are in a doubtful, penny coloured prints he bought as a boy 
changing, dislocated state. Thus it arose from the theatrical print-seller, but still the 
that, when the Soulages collection was placed estimated value startles him. 
temporarily at the disposal of the Govern- The truth is, such articles are valued by 
ment, nothing could be done with it, except the virtuosi principally for their form, and 
by displacing something else. The Board of for the technical skill with which colour has 
rade, becoming for a time the custodien of been combined in the manufacture. Majolic 
the treasures, looked around for empty rooms; or Raffaelle, or Faenza ware was the ineliae 
finding none, they took brooms and swept) Italian pottery, made by potters contemporary 
out three uncomfortable rooms at Marlbo- with the great Italian painters, The decora- 
rough House, There, in a dismal building tive pottery introduced by the Arabs into 
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Spain, aided in suggesting new designs to the 
Italian potters, who often combined Moresque 
with Italian subjects. Italian princes pa- 
tronised Majolica works near or in their 
palaces, and treated the potters as maestri, 
or masters of a liberal art. Those potters 
were especially skilled in the production of 
metallic lustre on the surface of their ware— 
a kind of metallic paint, yielding gorgeous 
results, which a collector goes well nigh crazy 
in contemplating. He declares that the pot- 
ters and chemists of the nineteenth century 
have never yet succeeded in imitating these 
lustres ; and he believes in his inmost heart 
they never will. The famous ruby lustre of 
Maestro Giorgio Andreoli is to him almost 
beyond price, partly for its inimitability, and 
partly for the same reason that a unique, 
dirty, old copy of Shakspere is worth a hun- 
dred times more than a bran new modern 
copy. The brilliancy and durability of the 
colours on Majolica ware are estimated more 
highly than the drawing of the designs ; but 
the shape of the ware is a distinct quality, 
and often exhibits grace and taste in a 
high degree. The plateaux, fruttiere, tazze, 
perforated baskets, cups, vases, ecuelles or 
sauce-boats, salt-cellars, ewers, bowls, flasks, 
plaques, chalices, cruches or lipped jugs, are 
frequently full of elegance in form ; and thus 
it is that, for colour, lustre, and form, the 
Majolica ware is believed to be worthy of 
study. Our Staffordshire potters evidently 
join in this opinion, for they have done much 
towards bringing the Soulages collection into 
England. 

Then, again, there is the Palissy ware, in- 
troduced by Bernard Palissy the potter, 
whose life and labours have recently been 
deemed worthy of an admirable memoir by 
Mr. Moruey. Some admire him, because he 
was a romance hero; others, because he was 
a great master in industrial art. Originally a 
glass paifiter, he invented the ware that goes 
by his name; and, removing to Paris, there 
carried on his art-manufacture during forty 
years of the sixteenth century. His work- 
shop became a mere workshop, and nothing 
more, soon after his death ; for nearly all 
the Palissy ware of any value is believed to 
have been made during the lifetime of Pa- 
lissy himseif, and under his immediate super- 
vision. His ware is adorned in a singular 
way with reptiles, shells, plants, &., or with 
figures in bas-relief, or with fanciful orna- 
ments. The dozen specimens contained in 
the Soulages collection, will enable even un- 
taught observers to see how widely Majolica 
ware and Palissy ware differ; how that the 
former depended more for effect on colour, 
and the latter on relief. And the same ob- 
servers may learn what is the Della Robbia 
ware—the closest alliance of sculpture with 
pottery ; and the Faience ware of the south 
of France, and the Hispano-Moresco lustred 
ware of the fifteenth century, and the 


THE SOULAGES COLLECTION. 


But if the search be for Sévres or Dresden 
productions, or any of such recent date, the 
Soulages collection must not be applied to. 

It must not be inferred that pottery or 
porcelain is the only kind of treasure com- 
prised in this collection. There are nearly a 
hundred very curious specimens of Venetian 
glass; twenty or thirty enamels from Li- 
moges ; thirty specimens of painted glass ; 
one hundred and thirty in which bronze or 
other metal is curiously combined with 
ivory, pearl, or gems, in the form of knives, 
forks, spoons, snutfers, scissors, locks, keys, 
clocks, watches, &c.; about a hundred 
medals ; twenty pieces of tapestry; a few 
pictures; eighty coffers and cabinets, and 
chairs, and tables, and other articles of deco- 
rative furniture in carved woods: altogether, 
the number of separate articles or specimens 
amounts to a little short of seven hundred. 

The specimens in metal and wood will pro- 
bably excite more interest than the Majolica 
and Palissy wares, in visitors who have not 
yet learned to be virtuosi; the difficulties 
and the beauties being more apparent, more 
obvious at a glance. The metallic collections 
show to how great a degree each single speci- 
men was regarded by its fabricator as a dis- 
tinct work of art. Sheffield polishes her 
fenders and knives very brightly, and Bir- 
mingham makes her gilt buttons and brass 
candlesticks glitter very showily ; but there 
was something about the old workers in metal 
that we seldom try to imitate now-a-days, 
Perhaps we might do so with advantage. 
The Damascene work yet preserved to us 
from the cinque-cento artists is beautiful— 
an incrustation of a design in one metal on a 
groundwork of another—be they silver or 
gold, iron or copper, or gold on silver, or 
silver on gold, and be the incrustation in 
rilievo or in plano. The picqué work, con- 
sisting of a design formed of small pins or 
studs inserted in a groundwork of another 
metal, is very singular. The Niello-work, 
still more singular and somewhat earlier in 
date, is produced by engraving a design on the 
surface of metal, filling the incised lines with 
small grains of some other metal blackened 
by sulphur, and then fusing and fixing the 
grains by heat. The chasing, chiselling, 
pouncing, and embossing by which articles in 
metal were adorned by the old artists, are 
often delicate and graceful. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the snuffers in the Soulages collec- 
tion, Who could find in his heart to soil 
these delicate specimens of steel carving, by 
the greasy carbon of candlewick? It would 
be a desecration—that is the only objec- 
tion to them. Then the scissors: we 
hope they would not cut, for they are pretty 
enough to look at without cutting. Then 
the chased steel ur iron handles of knives 
and forks. And the spoons, with bowls so 
engraved that it would be a pity for soup or 
gravy to hide them, And the keys, not more 
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| 
Flemish stone-ware, or Grés de Flandres.| remarkable for the elaborate intricacy of the | 
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wards, than for the rich designs and adorn- 
ments of the handjes, All these apparently 
trifling specimens are worthy of study by our 
workers in metal. 

In woodwork, too, the productions of two 
or three centuries ago were full of ingenuity 
and skill. We never now see made such cabi- 
nets, coffers, and tables as were then produced. 
Our workmen could manufacture them, 

. perhaps, so far as cutting and joining and 
polishing are concerned, but the artistic 
meaning of the whole is less studied, and 
there are few furniture-makers who treat 
the carver as a man of genius and high art. 
If the encouragement were to strengthen, 
the carvers would strengthen also ; and it is 
in this way that the study of old furniture is 
now and then useful. ‘the honesty of the 
old works is another merit worthy of atten- 
tion: no veneering, no sham; if walnut- 
wood it be called, walnut-wood it is, solid 
and strong. There are many striking ex- 


amples of this nature in the Soulages collec- | 


tion, some grotesque in adornment, some 
graceful, but all exhibiting a definite design 


or purpose in the adaptation of ornament to | 


the primary uses of the articles themselves, 


The various modes of inlaying or combining | 
different kinds of wood, again, were much | 


more practised in the past days than the 


present. ‘Lhe parquetrie, marquetrie, mosaic, | 
and other varieties of this work, are often | 


full of beauty in the designs, and always 
wrought with conscientious minuteness and 
accuracy. 

The glass specimens in the Soulages collec- 
tion are in many instances exceedingly 
curious: rich, both in the twisted and ornate 
forms adopted, and in the combination of 
coloured with colourless materials. They are 
of Venetian origin. Venice, receiving her 
early instruction in this art from the Con- 
stantinopolitan or Eastern empire, astonished 


ali Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth | 


centuries, by her glass bowls, salvers, botiles, 
and vessels of various kinds : some with arms 
and devices in enamel, some presenting a 


jasper-like appearance, some with threads| 


of colour fused on the exterior of the glass, 
some with imbedded mosaics of enamel, some 
with coloured glass reeds and threads im- 


bedded in the body of the crystal, some| 


with a frosted texture, some with embossed 
subjects blown hollow from within, some 
with exquisitely minute particles of gold in- 
serted in regular patterns in the crystal. 
Nearly all these varieties are illustrated by 
specimens in the Soulages collection. As to 
mirrors or looking-glasses, sheets of smooth 
glass coated on the hinder surface with an 
amalgam of mercury and tinfoil, here we 
fairly beat the medizvalists hollow ; they had 
nothing to compare with the productions of 
the nineteenth century. They did their best 
with metallic mirrors, plates of metal po- 
lished and kept as free as could be from 
tarnish. One such, said to have belonged to 
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| Luerezia Borgia, adorns the collection now 
| . . . 
| under notice. The mirror is now very dull, 


and its elaborately carved frame is full of little 
satyrs, griffins, vultures, skeletons, wolves, 
| and other unpleasant personages, which almost 
| typify the terrible Lucrezia. 


| 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I BEGIN TO SEE LIFE, 


Tuey do, certainly certainly, see a great 
deal of Life at Heyde’s. There is a convivial 
phrase, called, “keeping it up,” which the 
Heydians seem perfectly well acquainted 
with, and act upon to a tremendous extent. 
If I come home from a ball very late,—or 
rather very early—say four o’clock in the 
morning, I find the jovial men who dwell 
at Heyde’s just sitting down to supper, 
and ordering tankards of strong beer 
(they have the genuine Baerisch here, and 
it costs thirty copecks—a shilling a pint*), 
as a preparative for subsequent sound and 
steady drinking. If I emerge from the family 
vault, to dine, tosmoke, to “coffeecate” myself 
or to read the newspapers, still find I the 
Heydians keeping it up with unabated and 
| unwearied joviality. All night long too,—at 
least whenever I wake during that season 
| when deep sleep should fall upon men, but 
falleth not, alas, upon me!—TI hear the 
| clicking of the balls in the billiard-room, the 
shouts of the conquerors, the “Gleich, gleich!” 
or “Sitchasse! sitchasse!” (Coming! coming!) 
of the waiters. Inthe morning, going into 
the café to breakfast I find the brothers 
Barnabay with pale faces and encrimsoned 
eyelids, telling dreadful tales of long keeping 
it up ; and as for Zacharai, he has kept it up, 
I imagine, so long that he is now kept down 
—in bed—and does not appear at all. Finding 
this widely spread determination to keep 
things up; and being rather tired of loneli- 
ness and keeping my room—or vault—it 
occurs to me to keep it up too; so 1 go into 
the public world of Heyde’s, and see what it 
is made of. 

In that rapid, scurrying journey I took 
when the two Ischvostchiks brought me here, 
I spoke of the spacious apartments I had 
|traversed. In these the Heydians keep it 
| up, by night and by day, and in this wise. 
There is the Buffet or café, call it what 





* There is a very excellent beer (Piva) brewed at 
oscow, which is (being Russian) of course abandoned to 
| the moujiks. Nous autres are very fond of Dublin bottled 
| stout. At Dominique’s café, on the Nevskoi, feeling one 
| night athirst for beer, 1 asked for and obtained a pint 
| bottle of the brown and frothy beverage that has made 
| the name of Guinness famous all over the world. For 
| this same pint bottle of beer I was charged the smail sum 
| of one rouble—three and twopence. An English gentle- 
| man, long resident in Russia, and intimately conversant 
| with things Muscovite, has since told me that I had been 
| swindled, and that I ought not to have been mulcted 
{in more than half a rouble. However, I kuow that I 
| paid it ; and the consciousness of having been cheated 
| out of fifty copecks did not give me much more satis- 
faction than, I imagine, the worthy justice Shallow 
experienced when Sir John Falstaff was good enough to 
inform him that he owed him a thousand pounds, 
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you will—the Bar I call it. It is not unlike 
a railway refreshment-room ; for, traversing it 
longitudinally, there is a bar or counter, laden 
with comestibles. No soup, no scalding water 
discoloured and miscalled tea, no pork pies 
or sausage rolls, however, here recal memories 
of Wolverton and Swindon, The counter 
stores at Heyde’s consist of that by me ab- 
horred, by others adored, condiment, caviare: 
caviare simple, in little yellow hooped kegs : 
caviare spread on bread and butter: caviare 
artfully introduced between layers of pastry. 
Then there are all the dried, and smoked, 
and pickled fishes, on little crusts of bread, 
like what we call tops and bottoms ; all the 
condiments in the way of spicedand marinaded 
meats, highly peppered sausages, and Russian 
substitutes for our brawn and collared viands ; 
of which I have already spoken, as being 
purchaseable in the refreshment-room of the 
Cronstadt pyroscaphe, There are crabs, too, 
and craw-fish, and some mysterious molluscs 
floating in an oleaginous pickle, and which, 
shell for shell, and saucer for saucer, bear a 
curious family likeness to those immortal 
WHELKS that, displayed on stalls, supported 
by kidney-puddings and hot eel-soup, were 
once the greatest glories of the pillars of 
Clement’s Inn. 

Now, all these condiments are simply in- 
centives to appetite. You, who have travelled 
in Denmark and Sweden, know that in pri- 
vate as well as public houses, such buffets or 
counters are set out, and that. dinner is in- 
variably prefaced by a mouthful of caviare or 
salted fish, anda dram of raw spirits. We 
have but a very faint reflex of this epi- 
gastrium-spurring custom in Western Europe: 
—in France, in the oysters and chablis (or 
Sauterne) by which a dinner bien monté is 
preceded ; in England, in the glass of sherry 
and bitters, in which gastronomes will some- 
times indulge before dinner. In Russia, 
dram-drinking and condiment-eating pre- 
, paratory to the prandial meal are customs 
very widely disseminated, In every restaurant 
you find such a counter—in every wealthy 
merchant’s house. In old Russian families 
too—noble families, I mean,—there are the 
buffet, the caviare, and the drams ; it is only 
among the tip-top specimens of nous autres— 
the great counts and princes, in whose magni- 
ficent saloons you forget (for a moment) that 
you are among savages, and believe yourself 
to be in the Faubourg St. Germain, that you 
find a disdain of this homely, Sclavonic, 
tippling custom. The dram and fish buffet is 
abolished, the dinner is served according to 
the most approved models set forth by Ude 
and Carésne; but even under these circum- 
stances a slight innovation upon the Median 
and Persian discipline of a Parisian cuisine 
takes place. The apparently exiled drams 
and condiments are handed round to the 
guests by stealthy lacqueys. This is a mean, 
furtive, underhanded way, I take it, of 
drinking one’s “morning,” or rather “evening.” 
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We can excuse him who takes his grog, 
honestly, manfully, openly; but what shall 
we say of the surreptitious toper who creeps 
home to bed, hides the gin bottle under the 
piliow, and gets up to drink drams while 
honest men are sound asleep. In the United 
States of America, I have heard that pickled 
oysters and small cubes of salted cod are 
frequently to be met with on the marble bars 
of the palatial hotels; but I am given to 
understand, that they are regarded less as 
incentives to eating, than as provocatives to 
drinking. It is well known that it is impos- 
sible for our Transatlantic cousins to annex the 
Universe, rig the market for the millennium, 
and chaw up, whip, and burst up creation 
generally, without a given number of “drinks” 
(some authorities say fifty, some seventy-five) 
per diem. It happens sometimes that the 
Democratic stomach grows palled,the Locofoco 
digestive organs shaky, the Hard Shell nerves 
in an unsatisfactory condition. It is then 
that the pickled oysters and salted cod whets 
come into requisition. I wonder that some 
of the enterprising aides-de-camp to Bacchus 
—the ginshop, and tavern keepers of London 
—do not take a leaf from the Russo-American 
book ! Dried sprats might cause the “ superior 
cream gin” to go off gaily, and little slabs of 
kippered-salmon might cause an immense aug- 
mentation in the demand for the “ Gatherings 
of Long John,” or the “Real Glenlivat,” or the 
“Genuine L. L.” As it is, broiled bones, 
cayenned kidneys, and devilled biscuits, are 
luxuries confined to the rich, Why should 
the middle and lower classes be deprived of 
the same facilities for the descent of that 
Avernus which leads to the devil, as are 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brethren ! 
As, ina “Journey Due North,” it is com- 
petent for me, I hope, to notice the pecu- 
liarities of thé countries one may traverse 
before reaching the Ultima Thule, I may 
mention that, in the taverns and beer-houses 
of Belgium and Holland, although no condi- 
ments are sold at the bar, women and boys 
are continually circulating round the tables 
with baskets, in which are hard-boiled eggs, 
craw-fish, and sometimes periwinkles, which 
they offer for sale to the beer-drinkers, 
Although Hyde’s is a German hotel, and 
the younger Barnabay tells me that he isa 
Lutheran, there is in the buffet the ordinary 
inevitable Joss, or Saint’s Image. He isa very 
seedy Saint, very tarnished and smoke-black- 
ened, and they have hung him up very high 
indeed, in one corner. He is so little thought 
of, that Heyde’s is the only public room I yet 
know in Petersburg, in which the guests sit, 
habitually, with thelr hats on. Nowhere else, 


in shop, lavka, Angliski or Ruski Magazin, 
would such a thing be tolerated. The hat 


goes off as soon as one goes into any place 
sanctified by the presence of the Joss, When 
I go to buy a pair of gloves, or a book, or a 
quire of paper, I take off my hat reverentially ; 
tor is not Saint Nicholas, or Saint Waldemar, 
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glowering at me from among bales of goods or 
cardboard boxes, blushing with the brightest 
paint, and winking with all his jewels, real or 
sham! The shopkeeper I know expects it. 
I hope he appreciates the respect which I, a 
heretic and pig, pay to his harmless super- 
stitions. The Joss at Heyde’s is hung there, 
not because Heyde or any of its foregathering 
belong to the Greek Church, but because the 
place is frequented indifferently by Germans 
and Russians, and the latter might take 
offence at the absence of the religious symbol. 
The same deference to the dominant party may 
be observed in numbers of the shops kept by 
foreigners in St. Petersburg. Perfumers 
from Lyons, Tailors from Vienna, Linen- 
drapers from London, Milliners from Paris, 
Statuette-sellers from Milan, bow and are 
silent in the presence of the stick. In the 
fashionable modistes on the Nevskoi and in 
the Balschoi Morskaia it is by no means} 
uncommon to see a really magnificent Saint’s 
Image, blazing with gilding and tinsel, and | 
enshrined in costly lace. There is nothing | 
like burning a candle to St. Nicholas—old St. 
Nicholas, I mean. 

Mentioning what I supposed in my first 
crude notions of Russian manners to be a 
custom generally prevalent in Russia, that of 
taking off the hat, and remaining uncovered, 
while in any room or shop in which there 
was a Saint’s image, I have now, however, to | 
confess that before I left Russia my ideas on 
the subject underwent a considerable change. 
I had a great deal of shopping to get through 
before leaving St. Petersburg, principally 
with a view to the purchase of curiosities for 
anxious friends at home ; and as foreigners 
always have about three times more to pay 
for what they purchase than Russians have, 
I always soa care to secure the services of 
a Russian acquaintance, to whom I confided | 
my pocket-book and shopping commissions. 
It was a source of much chuckling to me to| 
see my Muscovite agent beat down, higgle, 
haggle, and barter, with some merchant in 
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the Gostinnoi-dvor,—say for a writing case, 
an embroidered sash, or a model samovar, of 
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black people—the fellows who sell soap and 
leather. Allons donc!” This smtlinnan 
was right in his generation. Who indeed, in 
a country where we are everything, is to bid 
us to be uncovered? Fancy a lizard telling 
a crocodile that he opened his mouth too 
wide. 

Touching upon hats — though still at 
Heyde’s: I think this is not the worst of 
places to observe that the Russians are the 
greatest hat-lifters in the world. They need 
build their hats, as they do, of a species of 
brown paper covered with a silk or beaver 
nap; for were the brims of any hard material, 
they would inevitably be worn out after one 
day’s course of salutations, Everybody takes 
off his hat, cap, helmet, or shako, to every- 
body. The Emperor takes his off, to beg 
with, when he bids his hundred thousand 
“children ” good morning at a review. The 
humblest moujik, meeting another as humble 
as he, takes off his hat and bows low. If 
very drunk, he not only takes off his hat and 
bows lower, but positively refuses to be 
covered till the interview be terminated, and 
continues bowing and bowing like the Chinese 
Tombolas we used to see on mantel-pieces. 
The hat, indeed, is much more off the head 
than on. 

And what manner of men are the mid- 
day and the midnight, and not going 
home till morning, revellers, at Heyde’s ? 
There are portly German merchants from 
Leipsic and Stettin, come to buy or see ; there 
are keen, dressy, dandified Hamburgers—no 
thumb-ringed, slow-going, sauerkraut-eating 
Germans these—but men who combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, and, speculating feverishly 
in corn and hides and tallow all day, drink 
and smoke and dance and play dominoes and 
billiards, and otherwise dissipate themselves, 
all night. What lives! Wondrous travellers 
are these Hamburgh men. They know all 
the best hotels and best tables d’héte ail 
over the continent. They talk familiarly 
of Glasgow and Dublin, Wolverhampton and 
Cheltenham. Their Paris they know by 
heart; and there is another country they 





which I wished to become the possessor, and|are strangely acquainted with—lItaly ; not 
when he had ultimately come to terms and | artistic Italy, musical Italy, religious Italy, 
secured the article at perhaps a tenth of the| but commercial Italy. One Hamburger 
price originally demanded for it, to watch|tells me about Venice. He touches not 
the rage of the merchant when my Russian} on St. Mark’s Square, the Bridge of Sighs, or 
friend laughingly informed him that the sash| the Bucentaur. He confines his travelling 
or the portmanteau was for an Angliski. I|reminiscences to the custom-house regula- 
noticed in these shopping excursions that my| tions, and the navigation dues exacted by 
Russian acquaintances, whether they were|the Lombardo-Venetian government. He 
wearers of the cloak, of the Tchinovnik, or| has had ventures to Leghorn, and has done a 
the grey capote of the guardsman, never re-| pretty stroke of business at Naples, and has 
moved their caps when they entered a shop,|an agent at Palermo. I would call hima 
however prominent the saintly image might | Goth, but that it is much better to call him a 
be. Iasked one of nous autres one day, as| Hamburger. Then there are German ship- 
gently and discreetly as I could, why he de-| brokers, German sharebrokers, and a few of 

arted from what 1 had conceived to be an|the wealthier German tradesmen of St. 
inviolable custom ? “ Parbleu!” he answered,| Petersburg, who come here to quaff their 
“ who is to tell us to uncover ourselves ? The} nightly bumpers, and play their nightly 
Gassudar? Bon ! but the Tchorni-Narod—the! games at dominoes. The Russian element 
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consists of students from the University of 
St. Petersburg, and pupils from the Ecole de 
Droit (equivalent to our English law 
students) ; and these alumni wear cocked hats 
and swords, Some of these days I am cer- 
tain the Russian government in its rage for 
making everything military will insist upon 
the clergy wearing cocked hats and swords ; 
we shall have the Archbishop of Novgorod 
in a shako, and the patriarch Nikon in a 
cocked hat. Finally, there are a few Russian 
officers, but not guardsmen, Heyde’s is not 
aristocratic enough for them; and the Rus- 
sian officers of the line, though all noble, ex 
officio, are as poor as Job. 

It is among these motley people that I 
begin to see life, and smoke paper cigars, and 
lay billiards (badly,) and talk indifferent 
French and worse German, and a few words 
of Russian, at which my acquaintances 
laugh. For, I have made acquaintances 
already, though no friends, 

An acquaintance with whom I have already 
adjourned once or twice to the condiment 
counter, and whom I am now even attempting 
to initiate into the mysteries of the recondite 
game of cribbage (our cribbage beard is a 
sheet of paper in which we stick pins), is a 
gentleman whose name, inasmuch as he 
holds, I presume, to this day, an official 
appointment under the imperial govern- 
ment, I will veil with the classical pseudonym 
of Cato the Censor. Cato is a gross fat 
man, an amalgam of puddings, a mountain 
of flesh; when I meet him abroad, as I 
do sometimes, having twenty-five copecks 
worth of droschky, 1 pity the Ischvostchik, 
and the horse, and the droschky springs, 
(had they sense to be pitiable) and (pro- 
spectively) Cato the Censor himself, were he 
to fall off that ominously oscillating vehicle. 
For, who could pick him up again—a shat- 
tered fat man? A crane might do it, or 
Archimedes’ lever, or a pair of dockyard 
shears, but not mortal Boutotsnik or Police- 
soldier. When Cato laughs his fat sides 
wag ; when he sits on one of Heyde’s chairs 
I tremble for that chair; when he walks 
on Heyde’s floor, the boards creak with 
the agony of this oppression of fat; and 
1 expect every moment to see Cato sink 
through to the basement as through a trap 
door. 

Cato the Censor is a Tchinovnik, and 
wears a civilian’s uniform (that seems a 
paradox, but it is not one in a land where 
every body wears a uniform), to wit dark green 
with double eagle buttons gilt, When abroad 
he wears a long cloak with a cape, and a cap 
witha green band,and a curious white and blue 
disc in front, half button, half cockade, buv 
wholly Chinese, I believe it to be competent 
for the Tchinovniks to wear, if they choose, 
a tunic ; but Cato, with the usual fatuity of 
fat men, wears a tail coat with the slimmest 
and scantiest of tails, the shortest of sleeves 
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perly, should wear togas; and yet you find 
them almost always inveterately addicted to 
zephyr jackets. Cato has a round sleek bullet 
head, very small feet in the tightest of patent 
leather boots—so small that they continually 
disturb my notions of the centre of gravity, 
and make me fear that, Cato’s balance not 
being right, he must needs topple over—and 
very large, fat, soft beefy bands, whose prin- 
cipal use and employment we shall presently 
discover. 

For, why Cato the Censor? Thus much; 
that this fat Russian is one of the employés 
in the Imperial “Bureau de Censure,” (I do 
not know, and it would be no use telling 
you, its Russian name), and it is his duty 
to read through, every morning, every line 
of every foreign newspaper that now lies on 
Heyde’s table, and to blot out every subver- 
sive article, every democratic paragraph, 
every liberal word, every comma or semi- 
colon displeasing to the autocratic régime 
of the Czar of Stickland. For instance, 
Heyde’s takes in the Illustrated London 
News, the Illustrated Times (that other 
Times, which is not illustrated, is rigorously 
tabooed), the Constitutionnel, the Journal 
des Débats, the Brussels Nord, the German 
Illustrieter Zeitung, and that quaint little Ber- 
linese opuscule the Kladderadateh. These, 
with a Hamburg commercial sheet, and 
a grim little cohort of St. Petersburg 
gazettes and journals, which, for the poli- 
tical news they contain, might just as well 
be sheets of blank paper, are the only in- 
tellectual food we are allowed to consume 
at Heyde’s. Cato of course knows all lan- 
guages ; and he goes through these papers 
patiently and laboriously, at his own private 
bureau in the censor’s office. When the 
journals have been properly purified, he and 
an under-clerk, a sort of garcon de bureau, 
bearing the mental food, come down to 
Heyde’s ; the under-clerk deposits the news- 
papers on the reading table, liquors at the 
condiment counter, and, I am inclined to 
think, receives, from time to time, some small 
gratuities in the way of copecks, from Bar- 
nabay. He departs, and Cato the Censor, for- 
getting, or at least sinking for the time his 
official capacity, sinks at onee into Cato the 
convivialist, and keeps it up till the small 
hours, as gaily and persistently as the most 
jovial of the Heydians. 

Formerly, the censorship of foreign journals 
was performed by means of simple excision, 
| The pruning knife, or rather the axe, as Mr. 
Puff would say, was employed ; and the ob- 

|jectionable passages were ruthlessly cut out; 

‘the excised journal] presenting, in its muti- 
lated condition, a lamentable appearance of 

_raggeduess, “ windowed,” if not looped. You 





| had to grin through the bars of such a news- 


paper, and, knowing that you were in prison, 


long for the freedom outside and over the 
| window. In time, however, some beneficent 
and the tightest of waists, Fat men, pro-| minister of police (the censure falls naturally 
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within his attribute) discovered that the 
bodily cutting out of part of a column, in- 
volved not only the loss of the reverse side to 
the reader—which might very likely be only 
a harmless narrative of “extraordinary 
longevity in a cat,” but also possibly de- 
stroyed some matter favourable directly or 
indirectly to the interests of Holy Russia— 
thus cutting off the Czar’s own nose, as 
well as the baneful branches from the tree 
of liberty. So, a new plan was adopted. 
The heretical matter was “blacked” or 
blocked out, by a succession of close 
stampings with black ink upwards, down- 
wards, backwards, forwards, and diagonally, 
—exactly as the grain of a steel plate for 
mezzotinto is raised by a “rocking tool ”— 
till every offending cross to a t or dot to ani 
was obliterated. The appearance of a news- 
paper thus blocked out is very wonderful. 
Sometimes a whole column becomes as dark 
as Erebus ; sometimes one paragraph in an 
article of foreign intelligence will disappear ; 
sometimes two lines and a half in a critical 
article on a purely literary subject, perhaps 
three columns in length, will assume an 
Ethiopian hue: sometimes one line in an ad- 
vertisement will be numbered with the 
wonders of typography that were. The im- 
mediate why an 
with Cato the Censor. He is “Sir Oracle,” 
and no literary dog dare bark at him. Some- 
times a few of the older Heydians [but 
not Russians, you may be sure] banter 
him playfully as to his morning’s cor- 
rections; ask him if he took too much 
“ponche ” over night, and, waking up in a 
bad humour that morning, had gone to 
work savagely with the blacking stamp—I 
had nearly said bottle—or whether he had been 
sent for by the Minister of Police and told 
that he had been far too lenient lately, and 
must stamp out several degrees more ri- 
gorously in future? When bantered too 
severely the fat man loses his temper, throws 
over his dominoes, casts grim official glances 
at his tormentors as though he would very 
much like to be Cato the Censor of men as 
well as words, and stamps out a few of the 
Heydians for their insolence. 

A remarkable and very puzzling peculiarity 
in this absurd and useless system of censorship 
is the fact that paragraphs positively rampant 
in their democratic and throne-subversive 
tendency are very frequently left untouched, 
and are visible to the naked eye. 
this occurs through mere carelessness and 


oversight on the fat man’s part, or through | 


some deep and subtle design of the fat man’s 
superiors, to let certain things be known, 
while others are to be enveioped in obscurity, 
I am perfectly unable to state: but such is 
the fact. Just before I left Russia the affairs 
of Naples were beginning to attract atten- 
tiovn. The probability of a rupture between 
the Western powers and the “ Padrone asso- 


luto” of the Lazzaroni was being freely dis- 
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wherefore of all this, lies | 


Whether | 


[Conducted by 


cussed. The papers talked of the imminent 
arrival of an allied squadron in the Neapo- 
litan waters ; of the wrongs of Poerio ; of the 
ripeness of the people for revolt; of the 
| atrocities of the wretched Ferdinand, and his 
|soubriquet of “King Bomba;” of the bar- 
| barities of the bastinade and the dungeons 
| of Caserta and Ischia. All this was left un- 
touched. I think, myself, that the Russian 
Government in its dealings with newspapers 
is much more afraid of ideas, than of facts. 
It assumes it to be impossible for its reading 
‘subjects to be ignorant of the moon’s rota- 
| tion; but it does not wish them to know why 
it rotates, or, at least, to speculate on this or 
any other subject. Speculation might lead 
to inquiries us to the why and the where- 
fore of the Stick, the Police, Slavery, the 
Passport system, non-representation, an irre 
sponsible government—nay, ultimately to 
impertinent queries as to the cause and effect 
of the high and mighty and omnipotent Czar 
himself. 


GONE BEFORE. 


Netty darling, Nelly darling, why this pallor on thy 
cheek ? 

Quarters from the clock have sounded since I heard 
my loved one speak ; 

Since I heard thy gentle voice, Nell, full an hour has 
pass’d away, 

Why those tears upon thy eyelids ; why so silent, 
Nelly, say ? 


Ah! too well I now remember: twelve months siuce, 
this very day, 

Darkness fell upon our dwelling, one we worshipp’d 
turn’d to clay. 

| Long we mark’d his colour fading, long we mark’d 

his eye grow dim, 

Day by day the strength departing from each tittle 
wasted limb. 


Came at last the dreaded moment in the watches of 
the night, 

Back into the realins of Heav’n the infant spirit wing’d 
its flight, 

While the morning sun, uprising in a flood of golden 
red, 

Fell on two bereavéd mourners, kneeling by a little 
bed. 


| Brave were the broken words I utter’d, brave as 
husband’s words should be, 

| But the father’s choking sorrow struggled hard to be 
set free. 

| I talk’d to thee of resignation, strove my anguish to 
conceal ; 

| Said it was the common lot: that time at length the 

wound would heal, 


Nelly dearest, Nelly dearest, raise thy drooping head 
again, 

Sit not thus in speechless sorrow, there is balm to 
soothe thy pain; 
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Dwelling with the bless’d in glory, happy now for|be a second Herod, who could prevent 
evermore, another generation from succeeding it. 
Think, O think, our darling cherub is not “lost but | Ought a man who can talk in that way, to be 
gone before.” the friend of any human being with the 
islightest respect for his species or him- 
self ?” 

“My friend!” said Mr. Phippen, catching the 
vicar by the arm, and mysteriously lowering 
jhis voice, “my dear and reverend friend! 
I admire your honest indignation against the 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SALE OF 
PORTHGENNA TOWER, 


“How charming! how pastoral! how 


exquisitely soothing to the nerves!” said 
Mr. Phippen, sentimentally surveying the 
lawn at the back of the vicarage-house, under | 
the shadow of the lightest umbrella he| 
could pick out of the hall. “Three years | 
have passed, Chennery—thiree suffering years | 





utterer of that exceedingly misanthropical 
sentiment ; but—I confide this to you, 
Chennery, in the strictest secresy — there 
are moments,—morning moments generally, 
— when my digestion is in such a state, that 
I have actually agreed with that annihilating 


for me, but we need not dwell on that—since| person, Andrew Treverton! I have woke 
I last stood on this lawn. There is the win-|up with my tongue like a cinder—I have 
dow of your old study, where I had that| crawled to the glass and looked at it—and 














attack of heartburn last time,—in the straw-| 
berry season; don’t you remember? Ah 1] 
and there is the school-room! Shall I ever| 
forget dear Miss Sturch coming to me out of 
that room—a ministering angel—with soda 
and ginger — so comforting, so sweetly anxi- 
ous about stirring it up, so unafiectedly 
grieved that there was no sal-volatile in the 
house! I dv so enjoy these pleasant recol- 
lections, Chennery; they are as great a 
luxury to me as your cigar is to you. Could 
you walk on the other side, my dear fellow ? 
L like the smell, but the smoke is a little too | 
much forme. Thank you. And now about | 
the story—the curious story? What was the 
name of the old place—I am so interested | 
in it—it began with a P, surely ?” 

“ Porthgenna Tower,” said the vicar. 

“Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Phippen, shifting | 
the umbrella tenderly from one shoulder to 
the other. “And what in the world 
made Captain Treverton sell Porthgenna| 
Tower?” 

“T believe the reason was that he could! 
not endure the place after the death of his| 
wife,” answered Doctor Chennery. “ The 
estate, you know, has never been entailed ; 
so the Captain had no difficulty in parting | 
with it, except, of course, the difliculty of 
finding a purchaser.” 

“Why not his brother?” asked Mr.) 
Phippen. “Why not our eccentric friend, 
Andrew Treverton ?” 





“ Don’t call him my friend,” said the vicar. 
“A mean, grovelling, cynical, selfish old 


wretch! It’s no use shaking your head, 
Phippen, and trying to look shocked. I know 
Andrew ‘Treverton’s early history as well as 
you do. I know that he was treated with the 
basest ingratitude and villany, by a college 
friend, who took all he had to give, and swindled | 
him at last in the grossest manner. I know all 
aboutthat. But one instance of ingratitude does 
not justify a man in shutting himself up from 
society, and railing against all mankind as a 
disgrace to tlie earth they walk on. I myself 
have heard the old brute say that the 
greatest benefactor to our generation would 


I have said to myself, Let there be an end of 
the human race rather than a continuance of 
this!” 

“Pooh! pooh!” cried the vicar, receiving 
Mr. Phippen’s confession with a burst of irre- 
verent laughter. “ Take a glass of cool small 
beer next time your tongue is in that state, 
and you will pray for a eontinuance of the 
brewing part of the human race, at any rate. 
But let us go back to Porthgenna Tower, or 
I shall never get on with my story. When 
Captain Treverton had once made up his 
mind to sell the place, I have no doubt that, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have thought of offering it to his brother 
(who inherited the mother’s fortune, you 
know), with a view, of course, to keeping the 


jestate in the family. Not that Andrew 


would have been much good in that 
way, for a more confirmed old bachelor 
never existed. However, as things were at 
that time (and are still, I am sorry to say), 
the Captain could make no personal offers of 
any kind to Andrew—for the two were not 
then, and are not now, on speaking, or even 
on writing terms. It is ashocking thing to 
say, but the worst quarrel of the kind I ever 
heard of, is the quarrel between those two 
brothers.” 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” said Mr. 
Phippen, opening his camp-stool, which had 
hitherto hung, dangling by its silken tassel on 
the hooked handle of the umbrella. “ May 
I sit down before you go any further? I am 
getting a little excited about this part of the 
story, and I dare not fatigue myself. Pray 
go on. I don’t think the legs of my camp- 
stool will make holes in the lawn. I 
am so light—a mere skeleton, in fact. Do go 
on!” 

“You must have heard,” pursued the 
vicar, “ that Captain Treverton, when he was 
advanced in lite, married an actress—rather 
a violent temper, I believe; but a person of 
spotless character, and as fond of her husband 
as a woman could be; therefore, according | 

, a very good wife for him to | 


to my view of it y or , 
marry. However, the Captain’s friends, of 
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course, made the usual senseless outcry, and 
the Captain’s brother, as the only near rela- 
tion, took it on himself to attempt breaking 
off the marriage in the most offensively 
indelicate way. Failing in that, and hating 
the poor woman like poison, he left 
his brother’s house, saying, among many! 
other savage speeches, one infamous thing | 
about the bride, which—which upon my 
honour, Phippen, I am ashamed to repeat. 
Whatever the words were, they were 
unluckily carried to Mrs. Treverton’s ears, 
and they were of the kind that no woman— 
let alone a quick-tempered woman like the 
Captain’s wite—ever iorgives. An interview 
followed between the two brothers—and it 
led, as you may easily imagine, to very un- 
happy results. They parted in the most 
deplorable manner. The Captain declared, in 
the heat of his passion, that Andrew had 
never had one generous impulse in his heart 
since he was born, and that he would die 
without one kind feeling towards any living 
soul in the world. Andrew replied, that if 
he had no heart, he had a memory, and that 
he should remember those farewell words as 
long as he lived. So they separated. Twice 
afterwards, the Captain made overtures of 
reconciliation. The first time, when his 
daughter Rosamond was born ; the second 
time, when Mrs. Treverton died. On each 
occasion the elder brother wrote to say that 
if the younger would retract the atrocious 
words he had spoken against his sister-in-law, 
every atonement should be offered to him for 
the harsh language which the Captain had 
used, in the hastiness of anger, when they 
last met. No answer was received from 
Andrew to either letter; and the estrange- 
ment between the two brothers has con- 
tinued to the present time. You understand 
now why Captain Treverton could not pri- 
vately consult Andrew’s inclinations, before 
he publicly announced his intention of part- 
ing with Porthgenna Tower ?” 

Although Mr. Phippen declared, in answer | 
to this appeal, that he understood perfectly, | 
and although he hegged with the utmost po- 
liteness that the vicar would go on, his 
attention seemed, for the moment, to be 
entirely absorbed in inspecting the legs of his | 
camp-stool, and in ascertaining what impres- | 
sion they made on the vicarage lawn. Doctor | 
Chennery’s own interest, however, in the 
circumstances that he was relating, seemed | 
sufficiently strong to make up for any tran-| 
sient lapse of attention on the part of his| 
guest. After a few vigorous pufis at his| 
cigar (which had been several times in immi- 
nent danger of going out while he was speak- 
ing), be went on with his narrative in these 
words :— 

“ Well, the house, the estate, the mine, and 
the fisheries of Porthgenna were all publicly 
put up for sale, a few months after Mrs. ‘Tre- 
verton’s death ; but no offers were made for} 
the property which it was possible to accept. | 





The ruinous state of the house, the bad cul- 
tivation of the land, legal difficulties in con- 
nection with the mine, and quarter-day 
difficulties in the collection of the rents, all 
contributed to make Porthgenna what the 
auctioneers would call a bad lot to dispose of. 
Failing to sell the place, Captain T'reverton 
could not be prevailed on to change his mind, 
and live there again. The death of his wife 
almost broke his heart—for he was, by all 
accounts, just as fond of her as she had been 
of him—and the very sight of the place that 
was associated with the greatest affliction of 
his life became hateful to him. He removed, 
with his little girl and a relative of Mrs. Tre- 
verton, who was her governess, to our neigh- 
bourhood, and rented a pretty little cot- 
tage, across the church fields, near that large 
house which you must have observed with the 
high-walled garden, close to the London road. 
The house was inhabited at that time by 
Leonard Frankland’s father and mother. 
The new neighbours soon became intimate ; 
and thus it happened that the couple whom 
I have been marrying this morning were 
brought up together as children, and fell in 
love with each other, almost before they 
were out of their pinafores.” 

“ Chennery, my dear fellow, I don’t look as 
if I was sitting all on one side, do I?” cried 
Mr. Phippen, suddenly breaking into the 
vicar’s narrative, with a look of alarm. “I 
am shocked to interrupt you; but, surely, 
your grass is amazingly soft in this part of 
the country. One of my camp-stool legs is 
getting shorter and shorter every moment. 
I’m drilling a hole! I’m toppling over! 
Gracious Heavens! I feel myself going—I 
shali be down, Chennery; upon my life, I 
shall be down !” 

“Stuff!” cried the vicar, pulling up, first 
Mr. Phippen and then Mr. Phippen’s camp- 
stool, which had rooted itself in the grass, all 
on one side. “ Here! come on to the gravel- 
walk ; you can’t drill holes in that. “What's 
the matter now ?” 

“ Palpitations,” said Mr. Phippen, dropping 
his umbrella, and placing his hand over his 
heart ; “and bile. I see those black spots 
again—those infernal, lively, black spots, 
dancing before my eyes. Chennery, suppose 
you consult some agricultural friend about 
the quality of your grass. Take my word 
for it, your lawn is softer than it ought to 
be.—Lawn!” repeated Mr. Phippen to him- 
self, contemptuously, as he turued round to 
pick up his umbrella. “It isn’t a lawn—it’s 
a bog!” 

“There, sit down,” said the vicar, “and 
don’t pay the palpitations and the black spots 
the compliment of bestowing the smallest 
attention on them. Do you want anything 
to drink? Shall it be physic, or beer, or 
what ?” 

“No, no! 
trouble,” answered Mr. Phippen. “I would 
rather suffer—rather, a great deal, I think 


I am so unwilling to give 
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if you would go on with your story, Chen- 
nery, it would compose me. I have not the 
faintest idea of what led to it, but I think 
you were saying something interesting on the 
subject of pinafores ! ” 

“Nonsense!” said Doctor Chennery. “I 
was only telling you of the fondness between 
the two children who have now grown up to 
be man and wife. And I was going on to 
tell you that Captain Treverton, shortly after 
he settled in our neighbourhood, took to the 
active practice of his profession again. No- 
thing else seemed to fill up the gap that the 
loss of Mrs. Treverton had made in his life. 
Having good interest with the Admiralty, 
he can always get a ship when he applies 
for one; and up to the present time, with 
intervals on shore, he has resolutely stuck to 
the sea—though he is getting, as his daughter 
and his friends think, rather too old for it now. 
Don’t look puzzled, Phippen ; I am not going 
so wide of the mark as you think. These are 
some of the necessary particulars that must 
be stated first. And now they are comfort- 
ably disposed of, I can get round at last to 
the main part of my story—the sale of Porth- 
genna Tower.—What is it now? Do you 
want to get up again ?” 

Yes, Mr. Phippen did want to get up again ; 
being of opinion that his best chance of com- 
posing the palpitations and dispersing the 
black spots, lay in trying the experiment of 
alittle gentle walking exercise. He was most 
unwilling to occasion any trouble, but would 
his worthy friend Chennery, before proceed- 
ing with this intensely interesting story, give 
him an arm, and carry the camp-stool, and 
walk slowly in the direction of the school- 
room window, so as to keep Miss Sturch 
within easy hailing distance, in case it became 
necessary to try the last resource of taking a 
composing draught? The vicar, whose in- 
exhaustible good nature was proof against 
every trial that Mr. Phippen’s dyspeptic 
infirmities could inflict on it, complied with 
all these requests, and went on with his 
story, unconsciously adopting the tone and 
manner of a good-humoured parent who was 
doing his best to soothe the temper of a 
fretful child. 

“TI told you,” he said, “that the elder 
Mr. Frankland and Captain Treverton were 
near neighbours here. They had not been 
long acquainted before the one found out 
from the other that Porthgenna Tower was 
for sale. On first hearing this, old Frank- 
land asked a few questions about the place, 
but said not a word on the subject of pur- 
chasing it. Soon after that, the Captain got 
a ship and went to sea. During his absence, 
old Frankland privately set off for Cornwall, 
to look at the estate, and to find out all he 
could about its advantages and defects from 
the persons left in charge of the house and 
lands. He said nothing when he came back, 
until Captain Treverton returned from his 
first cruise; and then the old gentleman 
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spoke out one morning, in his quiet, decided 
way. 

“*Treverton,’ said he, ‘if you will sell 
Porthgenna Tower at the price at which you 
bought it in, when you tried to dispose of it 
by auction, write to your lawyer, and tell 
him to take the title-deeds to mine, and ask 
for the purchase-money.’ 

“Captain Treverton was naturally a little 
astonished at the readiness of this offer ; but 
people, like myself, who knew old Frankland’s 
history, were not so surprised. His fortune 
had been made by trade, and he was foolish 
enough to be always a little ashamed of 
acknowledging that one simple and creditable 
fact. The truth was, that his ancestors had 
been landed gentry of importance, before the 
time of the Civil War, and the old gentle- 
man’s great ambition was to sink the mer- 
chant in the landed grandee, and to leave his 
son to succeed him in the character of a 
Squire of large estate and great county influ- 
ence. He was willing to devote half his 
fortune to accomplish this great scheme; but 
half his fortune would not buy him such an 
estate as he wanted, in an important agricul- 
tural county like ours. Rents are high, and 
land is made the most of with us. An estate 
as extensive as the estate of Porthgenna, 
would fetch more than double the money 
which Captain Treverton could venture to 
ask for it, if it was situated in these parts. 
Old Frankland was well aware of that fact, 
and attached all possible importance to it. 
Besides, there was something in the feudal 
look of Porthgenna Tower, and in the right 
over the mine and fisheries, which the pur- 
chase of the estate included, that flattered 
his notions of restoring the family greatness. 
Here, he and his son after him, could lord 
it, as he thought, on a large scale, and 
direct at their sovereign will and pleasure, 
the industry of hundreds of poor people, 
scattered along the coast, or huddled together 
in the little villages inland. This was a 
tempting prospect, and it could be secured 
for forty thousand pounds—which was just 
ten thousand pounds less than he had 
made uy his mind to give, when he first 
determined to metamorphose himself from a 
plain merchant into a magnificent landed 
gentleman. People who knew these facts 
were, as I have said, not much surprised 
at Mr. Frankland’s readiness to purchase 
Porthgenna Tower ; and Captain Treverton, 
it is hardly necessary to say, was not long in 
clenching the bargain on hisside. The estate 
changed hands ; and away went old Frank- 
land with a tail of wiseacres from London 
at his heels, to work the mine and the 
fisheries on new scientific principles, and to 
beautify the old house from top to bottom 
with bran-new medisval decorations, under 
the direction of a gentleman who was said 
to be an architect, but who looked, to my 
mind, the very image of a Popish priest 
in disguise. Wonderful plans and projecta, 














88 
were they not? And how do you think they 
succeeded 7” 

“Do tell me, my dear fellow!” was the’ 
answer that fell from Mr. Phippen’s lips. | 
“TI wonder whether Miss Sturch keeps a 
bottle of camphor julep in the family me- 
dicine chest ?” was the thought that passed 
through Mr. Phippen’s mind. 

“Tell you!” exclaimed the vicar. “ Why, 
of course, every one of his plans turned out 
a dead failure. 
ceived him as an interloper. The antiquity 
of his family made no impression upon 
them. It might be an old family, but it! 
was not a Cornish family, and, therefore, it 
was of no importance in their eyes. They 
would have gone to the world’s end for the 
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His Cornish tenantry re- | 





Trevertons ; but not a man of them would 
move a step out of his way for the Frank- 
lands. As for the mine, it seemed to be 
inspired with the same mutinous spirit that 
anes the tenantry. The wiseacres from 
ndoh, blasted in all directions on the 
profoundest scientific principles, brought 
about sixpennyworth of ore to the surface 
for every five pounds they spent in getting it 
up. The fisheries turned out little better. 
A new plan for curing pilchards, which was 
a marvel of economy in theory, proved to be 
a perfect phenomenon of extravagance in 
ractice. The only item of luck in old Frank- 
and’s large sum of misfortunes was produced 
by his quarrelling in good time with the me- 
dizval architect, who was like a Popish priest 
in disguise. This fortunate event saved the 
new owner of Porthgenna all the money he 
might otherwise have spent in restoring and 
re-decorating the whole suite of rooms 
on the north side of the house, which had 
been left to go to rack and ruin for more than 
fifty years past, and which remain in their old 
neglected condition to this day. To make a| 
long story short, after uselessly spending more 
thousands of pounds at Porthgenna than I} 
should like to reckon up, old Frankland gave 
in at last, left the place in disgust to the care 
of his steward, who was charged never to 
lay out another farthing on it, and returned 
to this neighbourhood. Being in high dud- 
geon, and happening to catch Captain Tre- 
verton on shore when he got back, the first 
thing he did was to abuse Porthgenna and 
all the people about it,a little too vehemently 
in the Captain’s presence. This led to a cool- 
ness between the two neighbours, which 
might have ended in the breaking off of all 
intercourse, but for the children on either 
side, who would see each other just as often 
as ever, and who ended, by dint of wilful 
persistency, in putting an end to the es- 
trangement between their fathers, by making 
it look simply ridiculous. Here, in my opinion, 
lies the most curious part of the story. Im- 
portant family interests depended on those 
two young people falling in love with each 
other ; and, wonderful to relate, that (as you 
know, after my confession at breakfast-time) 
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was exactly what they did. Here is a case 
of a most romantic love-match, which is also 
the marriage, of all others, that the parents 
on both sides had the strongest worldly in- 
terest in promoting. Shakspeare may say 
what he pleases, the course of true love does 
run smooth sometimes. Never was the mar- 
riage service performed to better purpose 
than when I read it this morning. The 
estate being entailed on Leonard, Captain 
Treverton’s daughter now goes back, in the 
capacity of mistress, to the house and lands 
which her father sold. Rosamond being an 
only child, the purchase-money of Porth- 
genna, which old Frankland once lamented 
as money thrown away, will now, when the 
Captain dies, be the marriage-portion of young 
Frankland’s wife. I don’t know what you 
think of the beginning and middle of my 
story, Phippen, but the end ought to satisty 
you, at any rate. Did you ever hear of a 
bride and bridegroom who started with fairer 
prospects in life than our bride and bride- 
groom of to-day ?” 

Before Mr. Phippen could make any reply, 
Miss Sturch put her head out of the school- 
room window: and seeing the two gentlemen 
approaching, beamed on them with her in- 
variable smile. Then, addressing the vicar, 
said in her softest tones : 

“T regret extremely to trouble you, sir, but 
I find Robert very intractable, this morning, 
with his multiplication table.” 

“ Where does he stick now ?” asked Doctor 
Chennery. 

“ At seven times eight, sir,” replied Miss 
Sturch. 

“Bob!” shouted the vicar through the 
window. “Seven times eight ?” 

“ Forty-three,” answered the whimpering 
voice of the invisible Bob. 

“You shall have one more chance before I 
get my cane,” said Doctor Chennery. “ Now, 
then, look out! Seven times “i 

“My dear, good friend,” interposed Mr. 
Phippen, “if you cane that very unhappy 
boy, he will scream. My nerves have been 
tried once this morning by the camp-stool: I 
shall be totally shattered if I hear screams, 
Give me time to get out of the way, and 
allow me also to spare dear Miss Sturch the 
aad spectacle of correction (so shocking to 
sensibilities like hers) by asking her for a 
little camphor julep, and so giving her an 
excuse for getting out of the way like me. I 
think I could have done without the camphor 
julep under any other circumstances ; but I 
ask for it unhesitatingly now, as much for 
Miss Sturch’s sake, as for the sake of my own 
poor nerves. Have you got camphor julep, 
Miss Sturch? Say yes, I beg and entreat, 
and give me an opportunity of escorting you 
out of the way of the screams.” 

While Miss Sturch — whose well-trained 
sensibilities were proof against the longest 
paternal caning and the loudest filial acknow- 
ledgment of it in the way of screams—tripped 
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up-stairs to fetch the camphor julep, as 
smiling and self-possessed as ever, Master 
Bob, finding himself left alone with his sisters 
in the school-room, sidled up to the youngest 
of the two, produced from the pocket of his 
trousers three frowzy acidulated drops looking 
very much the worse for wear, and, attacking 
Miss Amelia on the weak, or greedy side of 
her character, artfully offered the drops, in 
exchange for confidential information on the 
subject of seven times eight. “You like 
’em ?” whispered Bob. “Oh, don’t I!” an- 
swered A melia,—* Seven times eight ?” asked 
Bob. “Fifty-six,’answered Amelia, “Sure?” 
said Bob. “ Certain,” said Amelia.—The drops 
changed hands, and the catastrophe of the 
domestic drama changed with them. Just as 
Miss Sturch appeared with the camphor julep 
at the garden-door, in the character of me- 
dical Hebe to Mr. Phippen, her intractable 
pupil showed himself to his father at the 
school-room window, in the character, arith- 
metically speaking, of a reformed son. The 
cane reposed for the day; and Mr. Phippen 
drank bis glass of camphor julep with a mind 
at ease on the twin-subjects of Miss Sturch’s 
sensibilities and Master Bob’s screams. 

“Most gratifying in every way,” said the 
Martyr to Dyspepsia, smacking his lips with 
great relish, as he drained the last drops out 
of the glass. “My nerves are spared, Miss 
Sturch’s feelings are spared, and the dear 
boy’s back is spared. You have no idea how 
relieved I feel, Chennery. Whereabouts 
were we in that delightful story of yours 
when this little domestic interruption oc- 
curred ?” . 

“At the end of it, to be sure,” said the 
vicar. “The bride and bridegroom are some 
miles on their way, by this time, to spend the 
honeymoon at St. Swithin’s-on-Sea, Captain 
Treverton is only left behind for aday. He 
received his sailing orders on Monday, and 
he will be off to Portsmouth to-morrow to 
take command of his ship. Though he won’t 
admit it in plain words, I happen to know 
that Rosamond has persuaded him to make 
this his last cruise. She has a plan for get- 
ting him back to Porthgenna, to live there 
with her and her husband, which I hope and 
believe will succeed. The west rooms at the 
old house, in one of which Mrs. Treverton 
died, are not to be used at all by the young 
married couple. They have engaged a builder 
—a sensible, practical man, this time —to 
survey the neglected north rooms, with a 
view to their redecoration and thorough 
repair in every way. This part of the 
house cannot possibly be associated with 
any melancholy recollections in Captain 
Treverton’s mind; for neither he nor any 
one else ever entered it during the period ot 
his residence at Porthgenna. Considering 
the change in the look of the place which 
this project of repairing the north rooms is 
sure to produce, and taking into account also 
the softening effect of time on all painful 
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recollections, I should say there was a fair 
prospect now of Captain Treverton’s return- 
ing to pass the end of his days among his 
old tenantry. It will be a great chance for 
Leonard Frankland if he does, for he would 
be sure to dispose the people at Porthgenna 
kindly towards their new master. Introduced 
among his Cornish tenants under Captain 
Treverton’s wing, Leonard is sure to get on 
well with them, provided he abstains from 
showing too much of the family pride which 
he has inherited from his father. He is a 
little given to over-rate the advantages of 
birth and the importance of rank—but that 
is really the only noticeable defect in his 
character. In all other respects, I can 
honestly say of him that he deserves what he 
has got—the best wife in the world. What 
a life of happiness, Phippen, seems to be 
awaiting those lucky young people! Itisa 
bold thing to say of any mortal creatures, 
but, look as far on as I may, not a cloud can 
I see anywhere in their future prospects.” 

“You excellent creature!” exclaimed Mr. 
Phippen, affectionately squeezing the vicar’s 
|hand. “How I enjoy hearing you! how I 
luxuriate in your bright view of life !” 

“And is it not the true view—especially 
in the case of young Frankland and his 
wife ?” inquired the vicar. 

“If you ask me,” said Mr. Phippen, with a 
mournful smile, and a philosophic calmness 
of manner, “I can only answer that the 
direction of a man’s speculative views depends, 
not to mince the matter, on the state of his 
secretions. Your biliary secretions, dear 
friend, are all right, and you take bright 
views. My biliary secretions are all wrong, 
and I take dark views. You look at the 
future prospects of this young married 
couple, and say there is no cloud over them. 
I don’t dispute the assertion, not having the 
pleasure of knowing either bride or bride- 
groom. But I look up at the sky over our 
heads—I remember that there was not a cloud 
on it when we first entered the garden—I now 
see, just over those two trees growing so close 
together, a cloud that has appeared unex- 
pectedly from nobody knows where—and I 
draw my. own conclusions. Such,” said 
Mr. Phippen, ascending the garden steps on 
his way into the house, “is my philosophy. 
It may be tinged with bile, but it is philo- 
sophy for all that.” 

“ All the philosophy in the world,” said the 
vicar, following his guest up the steps, “ will 
not shake my conviction that Leonard Frank- 
land and his wife have a happy future before 
them.” 

Mr. Phippen laughed, and, waiting on the 
steps till his host joined him, took Doctor 
Chennery’s arm in the friendliest manner. 

“You have told a charming story, Chen- 
nery,” he said, “and you have ended it with 
ja charming sentiment. But, my dear friend, 
|though your healthy mind (influenced by an 
‘enviably easy digestion) despises my bilious 
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philosophy, don’t quite forget the cloud over 


the two trees. Look up at it now—it is 
getting darker and bigger already.” 


PROMOTION, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Two years after his late Majesty, Louis | 


Philippe, accepted his popular election and 
elevation to the throne of France, Mar- 
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| school, where he is instructed, if he desire 
jit, in grammar, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, linear drawing, French composition, 
and book-keeping. ‘This school is under 
the special direction of two subalterns, 
| who have been brought up at one or 
other of the military colleges. At the end 
|of three months more—that is six months 
|after joining—the young recruit may hope 


shal Soult bethought himself of recasting | to be promoted to the rank of corporal, pro- 
and remoulding the French military code, | vided he possess all the soldierly and moral 
and mindful, unlike many a novus homo of| requisites. At the end of six months more, 


his own bourgeois origin, military odessy, 
and dukely position, brought all his energy 
and experience to the drawing up of the 


he may be promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
or placed as a clerk in one of the regi- 
mental offices. At the end of twelve months 


present military code, which is justly cited as|he may advance to the grade of sergent- 


a worthy pendant to the great codes promul- 


fourrier ; at the end of twelve other months, to 


gated by the great Emperor. In that code, | that of sergeant-major ; at the end of twelve 
the late marshal takes the private soldier, | months more, he may become adjutant, which 
and leads him on from grade to grade, from |is the highest non-commissioned officership 
rank to rank, even when he joins his regiment | in the French service ; and then he may be 
as an unsophisticated plough-boy, ora village | inscribed upon the tableau d’avancement, 


ignoramus, until he polishes him on the regi- 


or promotion-list, for an ensigncy. On ob- 


mental school-bench, completes him in his | taining this grade, he receives from the War- 
military exercise, passes him from the sentry- | Office the sum of six hundred and fifty francs 
box to the instruction field, thence to the/|to equip himself, and the pay of fifteen hun- 
accountant’s office, thence to the paymaster’s|dred and ninety francs a year, everything 


bureau, and thence to an ensign’s commission | included. 


This pay is counted out to him by 


in his own regiment, where he is received with | twelfths on the first of every month, a reduc- 


all cordiality by his now brother officers. 
Thence he proceeds through regimental pro- 


tion of about seven per cent being made for 
the pension-fund—the Invalides or French 


motion by merit, and never by purchase or | Chelsea Hospital, and the widows’ relief-fund. 
exchange, until by time, conduct, or heroic} A pension after thirty years’ service is 


exploits, the epaulettes of field-officer grace | allowed to every French militaire, and its 
his shoulders, while stars and decorations |amount is equal to the one-half of his pay; 


shine refulgent on his breast. 


if he die, leaving a widow, she then receives 


When the young French recruit joins his| the pension curtailed by one half. Thus a 
regiment, his first three months are employed | captain’s pay of three thousand francs would 


in arduous drill, first in the barrack-yard, 


allow him a pension of fifteen hundred, which 


and afterwards on the champ-de-manceuvre, | he has well earned, and mueh contributed to, 
six or eight recruits being the number al-|by a per-centage of thirty years upon his 
lotted to each drill-sergeant. In both places | pay. No subaltern is allowed to marry, unless 


he goes through a regular course uf march- 
ing and gun-exercise at stated hours of the 


day. During those three months his military | er annum. 


he can prove that his intended brings with 
her a dowry of at least six hundred francs 
Thus, at the expiration of four 


instruction alone engrosses his time, and he | years at least, and six at most, the humble 
learns the école du soldat, the école de/| recruit, be he the son ofa prince or a peasant, 
peloton, the école des carrés, and the école/of a nobleman, or a bourgeois, is sure to be 
de file, with the various sorts of march-/| promoted to officer-rank. However, in war- 


ing, countermarching, and evolutions. When 
this first “ 
is achieved, a grand field-day is com- 


time, as well as in consideration of dashing 


art of his military education} exploits, many a stepping-stone is jump 


over, and this is the reason why many hun- 


manded, and all the garrison recruits fully | dreds of French sub-officers who went to the 
equipped, are marched off to the champ-| Crimea with our own non-commissioned offi- 


de-manceuvre where they are put through 
all the various exercises in presence of the 
commanding officer and his full staff. The 
competent recruits are then admitted as 
soldats faits, ready-made soldiers, while the 
retardataires, or slow coaches, are sent back 
for a month or more to the drill-sergeants. 
As long as a recruit is not admitted asa 
soldat fait, the sobriquet given him by the 
older soldiers is pion-pion; but, once admitted, 
he becomes one of themselves, and rejoices 
in the common family name of troupier. He 
may now be received into the regimental 


cers, returned as lieutenants and captains, 
sporting at the same time the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour—not an empty decora- | 
ration, for it brings to the sub-officers and 
soldiers receiving it a life-income of two 
hundred and fifty francs, paid annually in the 
month of February. 

Thus during the Crimean war, while pro- 
motion from the ranks in the English army 
marched snail-like, by solitary units, it gal- 
loped on by hundreds in the French army ; 


while in France promotion from the ranks 
is considered the rule, in England it is the | 
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exception. One short anecdote will fully before being promoted to a higher one. 
illustrate the French modus operandi. In| Every captain must remain the same length 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty-five a| of time before being promoted to a majority ; 
young Greek, only two and twenty years ofage,|every major must remain two years in 
was quartered at the small town of La Fiéche, | active service before he can obtain a lieu- 
as sergeant-major in an infantry regiment. He | tenant-coloneley ; every lieutenant-colonel 
was a dashing young man, of first-rate educa-| must fill that rank for two years before 
tion. Having published several sonnets and | reaching a step higher; and so on,—two 
fugitive pieces in the only journal of the years before he becomes a brigade major- 
town, he attracted public attention, and | general, and two years more before he can be 
General Schramm—whose estates lie near the | promoted to be a lieutenant-general, And 
town, hearing of him, and judging favourably | here the question of a fixed time ends, as 
of his military efficiency—had him appointed |the head of the state alone promotes the 
adjutant to the Royal Military College | lieutenant-generals to be Marshals of France ; 
then and still existing there. He remained} which, however, he cannot do, unless the 
there for two years, when he obtained an | aspirants have commanded a corps d’armée— 
ensigney in a regiment of the line. He joined, | that is, have proved themselves worthy of 
and remained in his regiment for three years, | being commander-in-chief. In the promotion 
when he got his company in an African | of officers, there are two modes of operation : 
regiment. He servedin Algiers, at Bone and | the first is au choix—by selection, as to merit, 
Blidah for about four years more, and was | &e. ; the second, a l’ancienneté,—length of 
then drafted back, as chef-de-bataillon (major) | service in the same grade. But all this is 
into the very same military school where he| arranged in the most impartial manner at the 
had received his first officer promotion. Thus, | Ministry-of-War. Surely the example thus 
at the age of thirty, he had risen to be a/| set us by our allies, might be followed, if not 
major, with the pay of three thousand six | altogether, at least in a modified degree ; it 
hundred francs a-year, and two decorations of| shows us that to be well-served we must 
honour besides. At the present moment, he| take the trouble and incur the responsibility 
must be at least a general of brigade. of selecting our servants ; and that it is ab- 
Reverse the picture. Once in the ranks,|surd we should shrink from promotion by 
always in the ranks, is the maxim in the| selection, when it is the only mode of obtain- 
English army; and the man who accepts|ing the best men. Job and be corrupt, in- 
the shilling from the recruiting-sergeant, and | deed, and we have reason to fear it; act 
fulfils an engagement made over his ale in a| honestly, and we have none. The evils under 
pothouse, bids adieu to all hope of rising in| which our military system at present labours, 
the military profession ; he must give up all! are of so crying a nature, that common sense 
ambition and seek whiat pleasure he can find | prompts us to examine into the way in which 
in transient indulgences. such matters are managed in other countries ; 
A brief retrospect of what took place in|the French system, which is the parent of 
the two armies during the war in the East, | the systems of Belgium, Holland, and Sardinia, 
will not be out of time and place here./is full of useful suggestions at a moment 
When the allied troops first met at Galli-| when the purchasing system is occupying so 
poli and Varna, French and English privates | much of public attention in this country. 
fraternised, as did also the non-commissioned} Jt may be interesting to learn the pay in 
officers of both armies: sergeants and ser-| time of peace, of an army where promotion 
geant-majors visiting each other with all| is open to all, and where, from the moment a 
brotherly familiarity and equality of rank | sub-officer receives his commission, he takes 
and military attributions. The battle of! rank among, and fraternises with his brother 
the Alma took place, and non-commissioned | officers, who all receive him as if he had issued 
oflicers passed to the higher grade, or| from one of the military schools, and had not 
died gloriously on the field of battle.| risen from the ranks, That pay is as follows : 
Balaklava followed, and those who escaped Fr. per An, 
that treacherous and heroically repulsed}  gy.jg-marshal of France . 30,000 
encounter, advanced another step and became Lieutenant-general i mS 15,000 
captains. Inkermann, with all its horrors Brigade-general ; ; . 10,000 
and obstinacy of sudden attack, came next,! Infantry colonel, or commander of a 
and French captains rose to be majors ; chief town . . - . 6,000 
and, at the close of the war had become} Cavalry colonel . . - « 65,500 
lieutenant-colonels ; while, from the outset,| Staff, Artillery, or Génie colonel - 6,250 
private French soldiers rose to be the equals Infantry lieutenant-colonel, or com- 
and even the superiors of our oldest and most mander of achief-town =. . _— 
experienced sergeant-majors. Cavalry lieutenant-colonel : »/ 00 
Such being promotion during the chances 
of war, I will sum up the French service regu- 











Staff, Artillery, or Génie lieut.-colonel 5,300 
Infantry major ° . - 3,600 
- ne Cavalry major , ‘  « 2% 
lations in times of peace. = ; Staff, Artillery, or Génie major . 4,500 

Every subaltern must remain, according to Infantry captain, first class. . 2,400 
the military code, four years in his grade » ° second class 2,000 
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Fe. per gt | per day, or per étape, exclusive of their 


2309 | Yegular eurrent pay :— 
2,800 | A colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
2,400 |Amajor . . ° 
1,600 A captain ‘ ° 
1,450 A lieutenant or ensign e 
1,800 An adjutant . . ° 50 
1,600 A sergeant-major, or sergeant 25 
1,800 | A corporal, a drummer, or private . 1 0 
2,050 
1,850 
1,850 
1,650 
9350 


1,500 
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Cavalry captain, first class . . 
~ 3 second class 5 oe 
Staff, Artillery, or Géniecaptain, firstclass 
» ” » second class 
Infantry lieutenant, first class by Ate 
. oo second class ° 
Cavalry lieutenant, first class. . 
o ss second class 
Staff lieutenant . ° 
Artillery lieutenant, first class 
” ” second class 
Génie lieutenant, first class 
> “ second class . 
Infantry sub-lieutenant . 
Cavalry sub-lieutenant 


. O centimes 


5fr. 
4° 
3. 0 
2 50 
J 
1 


|But no fixed allowance is made to field- 
marshals, or general officers, whose travelling 
| expenses are made up to them by the Secre- 
|tary-at-War from a fund, ad hoc, called 
| Caisse des Missions. 

The soldier's allowance per day is one 
pound and a-half of good bread, one ounce 
of rice, two ounces of vegetables, half an 
ounce of salt, half a pound of fresh meat, 
half a pound of salt beef, and a quarter of 
a pound of pickled pork. The officers mess 

A private . . % de at some hotel or inn—the lieutenants and 
When troops are garrisoned in Paris, their | captains together, and the majors, colonels, &c., 
pay isincreased, General officers receive one- | together at most reasonable prices, varying 
fifth more ; captains, one-fourth ; lieutenants, | from fifty to seventy-tive francs a-head per 
down to the privates, one-third. In war month, for two substantial meals a-day. The 
time, an increase is allowed, according to the soldiers mess together by squads of five; and 
localities where the army is acting ; and| When not on duty, eat out of one common 
besides that increase, other allowances are|dish. All deductions paid, the French pri- 
made. In times of peace, lodging indemnities| vate soldier has one halfpenny per day 
are allowed upon the following scale. A remaining, which he receives from the cash- 
field-marshal, six thousand francs a-year ; a| corporal every five days: that is, twopence 
lieutenant-general, two thousand ; a brigade-|halfpenny at a time. Yet this small sum 
general, twelve hundred ; a colonel, one thou- | contents them; and they now and then 
sand; lieutenant-colonel, eight hundred ;/| afford themselves the luxury of a bottle of 
major, seven hundred; captain, three hun-| wine at the canteen, or outside the barriers 
dred and sixty ; and lieutenants,two hundred |of their garrison towns, when they are 


An adjutant receives 

A sergceant-major ° grid 
A sergeant i ° . 
A fourrier, or sergeant-fourrier . 
A corporal ° ° ° 


per day 
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and forty ; all which sums are increased in| 
Paris by one-half more. 

The pensions of the various grades run as 
follows : 

Minimum for Maximum for 
80 years active 50 years active | 

service. service, 
4,000fr. 6,000fr. 
3,000 4,000 
2,400 3,000 
1,800 2,400 
1,500 2,000 
1,200 1,600 

800 1,200 

600 1,000 
These different sums are still increased by | 
the allowances made for field-services. Each 
campaign is paid for. While in active ser- 
vice, there is also an allowance made to 
the following officers for representation | 
expenses : 


Lieutenant-goneral commander-in-chief . 
Lieutenant-general commanding a division . 
Lieutenant-general presiding over a military 

committee . . . Para 
A brigade-general commanding a subdivision 
A general commanding a brigade é 
A general commanding a military school . 
A colonel ofa regiment . . ° 
A colonel commanding a town ° 


Lieutenant-general . 
Brigade-general 
Colonel . ° 
Lieutenant-colonel 
Major ° 
Captain . 
Lieutenant . 
Sub-lieutenant . ° 


9,000fr. 
7,000 


5,000 
2,500 
2,000 
4,000 
2,490 
2,000 
When militaires are obliged to travel sepa- 
rately, they are allowed the following sums 





quartered in a wine country, where that 


|article of consumption may be had for about 


one penny the imperial quart. 
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Ir was on my way from Venice to the 
siege of Sebastopol. My ticket from Trieste 
to Constantinople allowed me four months on 
the way. The steamer called at Molfetta, a 
little port of Apulia on the Adriatic, where I 
left my luggage in bond, and stepped across 
the ancle of Italy to Naples, with a bundle in 
a yellow pocket-handkerchief slung over my 
shoulder on a stout stick. 1 was dressed like 
a Neapolitan lout, and spoke the dialect. I 
went by the great road, sometimes trudging 
in the sun and dust, sometimes getting a lift 
on the casks of a wine-cart, or the foot-board 
of a corricolo. In short, by hook or by crook, 
I got to Naples. But in the line of the high 


/road the crook principle so much predomi- 


nated (making a huge angle at Foggia) that 
on my return I resolved to relinquish the 
circuitous accommodations of the high road, 
and cut straight across the country on my 
own hook. I struck inland at Salerno, 
Night fell before I was half-way to Eboli, 
and I slept in the manger of a roadside 
albergo. At dawn I resumed my journey— 
fraternised with some waggoners who over- 
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Charles Dickens.] 
took me, and gota lift. They were on their 
way to buy corn at Rionero. We breakfasted 
on fried sardines at Eboli, and entered into a 
vociferous, gesticulative, but finally infruc- 
tuose treaty for a cargo of water-melons as 
we were quitting the moist levels, where they 
grew, to slant up among the mountains whose 
lofty crags, wreathed in blue films of dis- 
tance, look down upon the watery plains of 
Peestum. 

An hour or two before sunset we were 
well in among the mountains, and stopped | 
at a private house in Oliveto, to buy some 
barley for use on the road. Though it was 
but a small bag of barley, there were a good 
many words about it. While the bargain 
was pending, as the day had been very hot, | 
and I was thirsty, I asked if they had any 
water tolerably fresh from the spring. It) 
seemed an innocent thing to ask ; they gave| 
me aglass of water, but it was the imme- 
diate cause of getting me into trouble. 

I should inform the reader that the cholera: 
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All the inhabitants of the place seemed 
crowded about the guard-house, and stared 
at me with angry curiosity. The Corporal 
Salzalo received me with grim austerity, and 
was indeed a very gaunt, hard-featured, ill- 
omened looking official. He seized me rudely 
by the arm, and drew me into the guard- 
house, wherein a bewildered and scared little 
man, vainly attempting to assume a magis- 
terial severity of aspect, sat on a rush- 
bottomed curule chair. This was the Giudice 
of Oliveto. 

“Shew your papers!” thundered the cor- 
poral, 

“ Behold them!” said I, unfolding a Foreign 
Office passport, bound in maroon morocco, 
signed with the flowing pen of Palmerston. 

The brigadier, determined to do his busi- 
ness thoroughly, began to peruse the pre- 
ambular recitation of his lordship’s titles, 
orders, and appointments. 

“That is English,” said I, “which you 
cannot understand ; what it touches you to 


was in Naples—tive hundred were dying | examine is the visa of his Sicilian majesty’s 
daily there—and all the subjects of Ferdinand | minister of foreign affairs, which is at the 
the Fat (who set an inordinate value on their | other end of the book.” 

lazy inglorious lives, and are innocent of pre-| The brigadier signified by twitching the 
destinarian principles or any other incentives passport away from my indications of Caraffa’s 
of valour, whether Mahometan or Calvinistic) signature, and by sundry explosive growls, 
were in the utmost degree of trepidation. | that he did not wish to be instructed in his 
Still, why should I not drink my glass of| business as a military diplomatist. Soon, 


water? It is true I wore a peaked beard|however, both he and the judge lost their 
which did not match very well with my/|interest in the passport, which they could 
peasant’s costume, and Bomba has declared | neither of them make anything of, and had 











that men with beards are dangerous. My 
beard, moreover, was of an ultra-republican 
colour. 

The barley bargain had been concluded, 
the water drunk, and our waggon was 
trundling down the steep street, while I sat | 
in my shirt sleeves smoking and admiring | 
the sunset among the purple peaks, when a 
mun came running after us, and cried : 

“Stop! the brigadier wishes to sce this 
man,” pointing to me. . 

“And who and where may the brigadier 
be, by your favour,” said I. 

“The Corporal Salzalo, at the guard-house,” 
said he. 

“ Ask the Corporal Brigadier Salzalo, with 
my compliments, to step down here, where 
he may inspect my passport and receive a 
gratification of five grains (twopence) to drink 
my health.” 

In my innocence I thought it was only a 
case of bottiglia ; I had no idea of the vials 
of wrath which my draught of water had 
uncorked in Oliveto. 

Meanwhile, my companions the carretteri 
were astonished and shocked at the loftiness 
and indiscretion of my message to a func- 
tionary in so high authority, and besought 
me to answer his summons in person; so 
that, bethinking myself that a humble deport- 
ment might harmonise better with my 
costume, | came down from my waggon and 
accompanied the messenger. 


only examined by way of form. 

“We must now make a corporeal perqui- 
sition,” said the brigadier, laying hold of me 
again, and putting his hands into my pockets, 

“T am an English gentleman,” 1 began. 

“ We see you are,” interrupted the corporal, 
in a tone of triumphant condemnation, as if 
he had forced me into a most full and satis- 
factory confession of my guilt. 

“T am an English gentleman,” I continued, 
“and I warn you that it will be a signal 
infraction of international law to search my 
person—my papers being regular—without 
Just cause of suspicion,” 

No notice was taken of my remonstrances, 
and the search resulted in the discovery and 
sequestration of a pistol, an illegally long- 
nosed clasp-knife, and a powder-flask. y 
remonstrauces had been made with a view to 
these forbidden pieces of hardware ; and I 
was surprised that their discovery did not 
produce more sensation. 

The pistol was pronounced to be loaded, 
and laid aside with the knife; the powder- 
flask fell in for much the largest share of 
attention. The corporal inspected it narrowly, 
poured a little powder into the palm of his 
hand, bedrub it with his finger, smelt it, and, 
on the evidence of his military nostril, with 
much solemnity pronounced it to be gun- 
powder, neither more nor less—he and the 
bystanders seeming disappointed at not find- 
ing it something infinitely more deadly. 
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Then my bundle in the yellow pockethand- 
kerchief was scrutinised. It contained a coat, 
waistcoat, and trowsers of fawn-coloured 
Indian silk, a Turkish Grammar, a few 
pocket-handkerchiefs and socks, an inkstand, 
and a little packet of steel pens. The ink- 
stand was pounced upon with the greatest 
eagerness, as a most suspicious article. It 
was a square, spring-inkstand, covered with 
black morocco-leather. It was opened, after 
the corporal having tried his hand in vain, 
by myself. The corporal was about to per- 
form his analysis of the compounds of this 
mysterious vessel, by pouring some of it on 
the floor, when I suggested that there was 
very little of it, and that by dipping a slip of 
paper in it, a needless extravagance might be 
avoided. 

Conceded. The corporal smeared a little 
on the palm of his hand, applied bis tongue, 
and pronounced it to be neither more nor 
less than ink. The steel pens proved no more 
satisfactory. 

The waggoners were now rigorously inter- 
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an indiscretion. Some of them began to con- 
gratulate themselves on having had nothing 
to do with my arrest, and the sub-giudice 
became conspicuously uncomfortable. 

Nevertheless, a messenger had been des- 
patched to the superior judge at Condurzi, 
and no answer came till it was time to think 
of supper and bed rather than continuing my 
journey. I supped, wrote indignant letters 
to the embassy, and slept, with Salzalo and 
another corporal in my anteroom. 

Next morning at daybreak I went out into 
the street with Corporal Salzalo as my guard, 
|I found that no answer had come from the 
giudice, so I ordered a mule to be ready to 
go to Condurzi myself, and in the meantime 
|had my breakfast. This morning I was 
clothed in silk apparel ; wore gold rings on 
my fingers, and antique coins for buttons in 
my waistcoat, 


for Condurzi, the brigadiere informed me 
| with some asperity that orders had arrived to 





On my expressing an impatience to start | 


rogated. ‘They protested in a plaintive tone,|they were waiting for the guard. Soon a 


take me there whether I would or no, and | 


and with deprecatory gesticulations, that! body of Urban musketeers assembled with | 


they were innocent of any complicity in any the Capurbano at their head. This.eminent 
crime of which I might or might not be| political chief was a pompous little man, full 


guilty ; and that the combination had been | of the dignity of conducting a state prisoner | 


thus, that they had overtaken me on the/totrial. He carried his musket in a military 
road, and had given me a lift, and that they | style, and seemed much embarrassed when, 
wanted to get to the next village to pass the| as I rode along with his troop, I treated him 
niglit. 
then could I continue my journey when | —inquiring about the produce of the country, 


liberated? I begged they might not be! 
detained on my account. They were per-| 
mitted to depart, and I rewarded them for 
the trouble they had been at, and my day’s 
journey, with the handsome sum of sixteen-| 
pence, which they gratefully accepted. 

After they were gone, I was conducted to| 
the cancelleria, or town-hall, where the cor- 
poration of the place proceeded to make a 
procés-verbal of my case, to be laid before 
the Giudice of Condurzi, a neighbouring | 
village, the capo luogo (head place) of the| 
district ; for the judge who had superintended | 
my search in the guard-room was but a| 
giudice supplente, or vice-judge. 


the state of the vines, and how the olive-crop 
promised. 

I felt a malicious pleasure in behaving with 
a negligent levity which quite neutralised 
the gravity of the occasion. When he fell 


| behind to avoid further conversation, which 


he evidently felt was lowering him in the 
eyes of his guard, and which the grim Cor- 
poral Salzalo had given him a hint to dis- 
continue, I talked jocularly with the owner 
of the mule, smoked cigarettes, and to crown 
all, gathered and ate blackberries from the 
hedges. 


This was at once refused ; for how! with a patronising condescension of manner | 


There was no law, even in the kingdom of 


Naples, to prevent my comporting myself as 





While the cancelliere was drawing up his 
state-paper, I sat in the conclave, and swag- 


if I had been going to Condurzi for my own 
pleasure, and had hired the party to guide 








gered, in an affable manner, about my rank! and guard me; but I am sure that if I had 
and importance. I informed them that I was | adopted a “dejected "haviour of visage,” both 
a jurisconsult of the interior temple of the! the capurbano and Corporal Salzalo would 
law of Great Britain. That my father was/| have loved me better. 
an eminent senator of the imperial parlia-| The road wound along a valley, watered by 
ment; that I wasa personal friend of her|a stinking sulphurous stream. After about 
Majesty’s representative at the court of the|three miles we came to Condurzi, a much 
King of the Sicilies, to whom it would be my | smaller place than Oliveto, and approachable 
duty to announce the infraction of inter-|only by rugged mountain tracks, whereas 
national relations, in which the authorities | Oliveto stands on a new and very tolerable | 
of Oliveto had inconsiderately involved them-| road. I had been revolving the line of argu- 
selves. ment I should use to the giudice as I came, | 
A good deal of my vaporings went over and this fact furnished a valuable stepping- | 
the heads of my rustic functionaries ; but I| stone. The judicial residence was in a large | 
saw that they began to be dimly conscious, semi-fortified building, which occupied the | 
that they might have possibly been guilty of abutting end of the hill on which the village | 
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was built: commanding a fine wide view, 
with the bold crags and precipices of Il 
Scorzo” in the distance. 

We entered beneath a massive and some- 
what dilapidated archway, where I left my 
mule. After passing through courts and 
corridors, or what not, for I don’t recollect 
much of the building except that it was large, 
—and only the chamber or two used by the 
judge seemed to be inhabited—we were 
ushered into the presence. 

In the kingdom of Naples, the judges of 
small places are selected from the class of 
advocates, who must have some little educa- 
tion’; and have seen a few years of something 
like civilisation in the metropolis. I there- 
fore calculated on being able to reach the 
understanding of this functionary a little 
more effectually than I had been able to do 
in the case of the mountain burghers of Oli- 
veto. Nor was I disappointed, He was a 
crop-headed, smug-shaven, oily-complexioned 
man of about thirty, with the dark and shape- 
less features which belong to his race. I 
knew that he would decide in my case much 
more from his impressions of my bearing and 
outward man than from any inherent princi- 
es of law or equity ; so I took care:to enter 

is apartment as if I had been a distinguished 
visitor, and the corporal and capurbano a 
pair of Italian noblemen who were doing him 
and themselves the honour of introducing 
me. He received me with a profusion of 
politeness, and a look of some surprise. No 
doubt, in my silk attire and jewellery, I was 
a different culprit from what the procés- 
verbal had led him to expect. He set me a 
chair, and I was seated. The corporal and 
capurbano stood looking on in silent asto- 
nishment at the manner of my reception. 
The corporal, recovering himself a little, 
pulled out the clasp-knife, pistol and powder- 
flask, and laid them on the table with a cir- 
cumstantial clank. As the judge seemed 
rather ata loss what to say, I began to state 
my case as an aggrieved person. 

“ You will have perceived, Signor Giudice,” 
said, “that my papers are in complete regu- 
arity.” 

. _ signor perfettamente ” (quite so), he 
answered, 

“You will also be aware that the authori- 
ties of Oliveto have used an indiscretion in 
arresting me, which is only to be accounted 
for by a deplorable ignorance and incapacity. 
They have even had the temerity to subject 
me, an English gentleman, to personal scru- 
tiny, performed in the presence of the vice- 


| judge by this impolite military man, in no 


gentle fashion. This inconsiderate proceeding 
is, | need not inform one so well versed in 
the precepts of Vattel and Puffendorf, a para- 
mount infraction of international relations, for 


* Tl Scorzo, the husk—pronounced oo shkoorts by the 
natives —is the great mountain behind the plains ot 
Pestum, trending inland about opposite the middle of 
the Gulf of Salerno, 
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which, if represented through my ambassador 
to his Sicilian majesty, the vice-judge would 
probably be destituted, and the corporal de- 
graded.” 

Here the grim Corporal Salzalo began an 
indignant outburst, instantly cut short by the 
judge, who at this stage of the proceedings 
motioned both himself and the capurbano to 
withdraw, which they accordingly did, look- 
ing considerably chapfallen. “Were their 
meritorious efforts in apprehending dangerous 
foreigners to be rewarded with contumelious 
usage like this?” However, a judge is a 
judge ; and, as there was no appeal, out they 
bundled, to grumble at leisure in the ante« 
room. 

“Tt has been a most unfortunate mistake, 
which I regret exceedingly,” said the judge ; 
“and I should have great pleasure in at once 
expediting you on your journey; my only 
difficulty is that these prohibited weapons 
(pointing to the pistol, &c.) have been found, 
for which you appear to have no permit.” 

“T have a permit somewhere among my 
luggage, which is left at Molfetta. I should 
not like to relinquish these weapons, nor in- 
deed feel safe on my solitary journey without 
them. I therefore trust that they may be 
restored to me.” 

“T would willingly do so, but indeed it is 
not in my power. The decision of cases in 
which firearms are concerned belongs to the 
jurisdiction of the military prefect of the 
district. He lives about ten miles off. I 
could send and lay the case before him ; that 
is, if you could wait.” 

I saw only a little pressure was wanted, 
and I had a value for the pistol which I once 
on a time recaptured victoriously, on the banks 
of Guadiana, from a goatherd clad in sheep- 
skin, and armed with a musket, who had 
stolen it from me; and should I give it up 
now, when it was but in the possession of an 
amicably-disposed judge, armed only with a 
scruple of legal conscience? Have at you, 
thought I, with a legal quibble; am I nota 
barrister of the interior temple? Have I 
worn a wig and bands in the courts of West- 
minster for nothing? So I drew up the 
battalia of a baddish argument in the best 
array I might, and charged him thus ; 

“Tf I waited, the military prefect might 
also refer me back to some other authority, 
till at last I got to Naples, and should have 
to begin my journey afresh. I have already 
been detained unduly and inconveniently. I 
was arrested by persons incompetent to decide 
whether my papers were in order. I have 
been referred to you three miles out of the 
great road by which travellers pass. Oliveto 
is also a larger place than this, and the supe- 
rior judge ought to reside there. If 1 repre- 
sented the inconvenience I have suffered, this 
might very likely be remedied. Perhaps it 
is not greatly to your advantage that I should 
do so, because in the creation of a judiciate 
in Oliveto, and the annulment of that of 
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Condurzi, vested interests might be over-| 
looked, though I sincerely hope you might be 
re-appointed. Then, as touching these wea- 

ons, [ need scarcely remind so perspicacious a 
jurist that, as they were discovered by a per- 
quisition in direct contravention of interna-| 
tional rights, to the eye of judicial diplomacy 
the weapons are invisible, intangible, and 
therefore clearly undetainable. True, they 
were discovered, and the rash persons who 
did so thereby laid themselves open to be 
deprived of their functions. But, since these 
weapons were thus illegally discovered, you 
— no legal cognizance of them whatever. 

ou legally see and know no more of them 
than if they were at this moment still in my 
pocket—thus (here I took them up and put 
them in my pocket, by way of illustration ; ' 
feeling assured that it was a great point to get | 
them out of sight), 

“ And now,” I continued, “we were just | 
now talking theoretically of certain pistols, 
knives, and powder-flasks, which, for my part, 
I do not see before me: do you? But if you 
have any, even the most remote, suspicion 
that I have such things concealed about my 
person, you are at perfect liberty to institute 
a personal search,—but at the risk, I must 
warn you, of placing yourself in the predica- 
ment of the authorities of Oliveto.” 

I could perceive during this harangue, espe- 
cially in the passage relating to the change of 
judiciate from Condurzi to Oliveto, signs of 
uneasiness in the countenance of the judge. 
He was manifestly relieved at the disappear- 
ance of the corpora delicti—and at the end of 
it he took a long breath, rose, shook hands, 
and wished me a prosperous journey. His 
hand was in a clammy perspiration. I left 
his presence as much elated with my success- 
ful pleading, as I was when I frightened the 
sheepskin-clad inusketeer of La Mancha. 

My interview had only cost me about half- 
an-hour. My muleteer was in waiting with 
my mule and bundle before the archway, and 
it was only about nine o'clock, so that I 
might still make a good day’s journey. I saw 
the corporal and capurbano slinking away 
sulkily in the distance, as I mounted. 

But though I was in so good spirits at the 
happy termination of my seaubien the old} 
muleteer looked upon the affair in quite a} 
different light. 

“ What, are you not to be imprisoned after | 
all? Caspite! You must pay me now for) 
the bire of my mule.” 

“My bargain was to come here and go back 
to Oliveto. So move on.” 

“TI never expected you would come back 
at all. 
in 


They said you were sure to be put | 


prison.” | 
“T don’t care what they said—move on. 
And so you hoped I might be put in prison, 
that you might ride back home. O, wicked 
and malevolent old man! Do you call your- 
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self a Christian, and wish evil to innocent | 


persons? ‘There is no redemption for such a 
dog’s heart. Come, move a little faster. It 
isno use being sulky. I am not a man to 
be trifled with.” 

For a little while, he hung back doggedly, 
and grumbled when I kicked the hollow. 
sounding ribs of the mule; but, by degrees, 
my objurgations and expostulations took 
effect. He became interested, moreover, in 
the account I gave him of my interview with 
the giudice. After about two miles, as he 
was old and stiff, and I wanted to get over 


|the ground, I let him ride a little, while I 
This won him | 


stepped out at a round pace. 
over altogether to good humour, aud he be- 
came very communicative. 
know if it was true that I was a very great 
English nobleman, and whether I was a giu- 
dice in my own country ? 


He wanted to | 


During our conversation, it struck him 


that I seemed unaware of the reason why I | 


had been arrested. 


“ And does your excellency not know what | 
they thought, and why it was they spoke | 


to the Corporal Salzalo and the giudice.” 
“No, indeed,” said I, and to say the truth, 

I had been so busy thinking of getting back 

my weapons, that it had never occurred to me 


to inquire of the judge under what suspicion | 


I had been arrested, setting it down to the 
generally absurd police arrangements in the 
kingdom of Naples. 


“Why, you see, eccellenz, the cholera is | 


very rife, and they saw you were a foreigner, 
though you talk almost Italian, and they 
wondered what you could be, and the carret- 
teri could not tell them what you were. And 
then you asked for a glass of water, and 
asked if the water of the fountains was good, 
and so they thought you were travelling to 
spread the cholera—they thought you were a 
poisoner of springs.” 

Now, at last, I saw through the whole mys- 
tery, and laughed very heartily at the adven- 
ture, which carried one back to the level of 
European civilisation in the days of the 
Plague. It was lucky, as it happened, that I 
had no medicines with me, for if any suspi- 
cious-looking powders had been found in my 
bundle, the people of Oliveto at the time of 
my arrest were quite in a humour to have 
torn me in pieces. 
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